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THE State Labor Deparement office on Old Country Road in Hicksville, Long Is- 
This union keeps retired workers young—Page 3 
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land, was jammed with men and women waiting to fill out unemployment insurance forms, 
Days after getting dismissal notices in the local airplane plants, many faces still clearly 
reflected shock, disbelief and —— _ — 

worry. The island's industry, lean- 

ing overheavily on defense orders, 


first united counsel-taking, arejas a production worker. Why, 
has fallen on its face with the cut- speaking soberly ‘of “the engage we utp laying off engineers!”. 
ie eed coil ie: winnie wleiies sectiitiatinen critical unemployment problem. (This last was said as if it were 
® Konstantin Tsilkovsky, space travel pioneet I - . | Monday The Worker reporter’ unbelievable.) 

; : In recent months. 10,000 workers}. agg Wey ot a * 
. Crashing heat barrier next for Soviet planes in Nassau and Suffolk Counties >Pem™ 4 day in Long Island sub- ty Bie, Be 
» t:.. 7 pn have lost their jobs. A week ago urbia trying to get the answer to, YO ASKED his opinion on 

First solar power station Deauitix: ‘ant plant Jocated|S2me ‘duestions. We chatted with what the upshot would be. Sup- 
at Bhseataidate, Bred 3.000 ns “4g Several aircralt workers and some pose war orders continued to drop, 
14.500 workers. The warning has W820 were recently fired, and inter- suppose there was a steady trend 
come that there will be more cuts,| iewed the State Labor Department, toward peace in the world—could 
probably heavy ones. The trade People. ‘i - plant like Republic convert to 

ions of the area, spurred to their) ayy Garry something else’ ; 
waite sn | THE GAUDY red, gold, brown lhere's always commercial avia- 

—= jand yellow autumn leaves are tall-/tion,” he said, ‘but the plants out 
ing in Farmingdale, Hicksville, this way are 100 percent defense 
Mineola, Amityville and Massape-, work. And Republic never tried to 
qua. Little children are plaving in convert to missiles in defense work. 
the backyards and bigger ones on...” 
the gently curving streets where no It was hard to blame the com- 
cars speed dangerously. But the pany for this, though, he said, thev 
parents are worried, and not only certainly didn’t want the cutbacks 
those in defense work. in their work, 

“I know a lot of guys who bought “And vet,” he shrugged with a 
their homes on the strength of their smile, “The fellows blame them, 
jobs,” a recently laid-off worker you know how it is, you work for 
told me as we chatted on his lawn,/4a company, figure you dont get 
“It’s not going to be any fun for’ enough money anyhow, then some- 
them.” thing like this happens and you 


He himself has another line of )@% naturally say, why the damned 
: " : ‘0 anv. ... 

'work which he is now trying to’ eek cay | ) 

‘build up into full time. “Tl tell e ee v nore se he said, 

* ° 6“ . ress ‘PSP > ie <. 

you,” he said, “a lot of people think “*!’"‘ ese neH over the 


: amounts of tore! id “pourt 
you make God-knows-how-much { foreign aid “pouring 
out of the country while this can 


‘money working at Republic. You |). ) geen 
‘know what the average guy makes?) '“PP©” to.them ere. For himself, 
Eighty gross. Take-home less than |e said mildly, “I figure maybe 
seventy-five. If you don't have a they know what they _ doing cut- 
profession, you don't keep up a ting back, I'm not going to argue 
Rees here on. ene 16% tn the (am- with them on defense, but maybe 

they re being a little hasty about 


ily.” bs 
| t ae 
| And now .. . | The average Ameri ‘0 ted 
“I don’t know what a lot of them Ai] B. prerehnaes? etrenages. 
= | while he teels it impermissable not 
You know, be- , 1: 
to do something about the unem- 


Spotlight on Soviet science—Pages 6-7 
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Stewart Alsop, columnist, in the New York Herald-Tribune, Sunday, Oct. 13: 


‘If Sputnik has eyes to see, Sputnik represents a major triumph of Soviet intelli- 
gence, with immense military significance.” 


Cave-Men Try to Blanket 


UW. S. with Sputnik Jitters 


By A. B. MAGIL 


IN THE PAST two weeks a new and dangerous disease has appear- 
ed on the American scene. This disease is the Sputnik Jitters. Among its 
-symptoms are hysteria, loss of balance, cold war palpitations and hot 
flushes at the mere mention of such words as Sputnik, Soviet Union, or 
even THEY. It is accompanied by frenzied appeals for more dollars, es- 


pecially in 10 or 11 figures. This disease 


has appeared in an acute form among cer- 
tain U. S. Senators, newspaper editors, 
press, radio and TV commentators. There 
is danger that these carriers may infect mil- 
lions of Americans. It is not the disease it- 
self that is so serious, but it can lead to complica- 
tions that may prove fatal. 

In the wake of one of the greatest scientific 
achievements in human history—the launching of 
the first artificial earth satellite—an attempt is being 
made to stampede the American people into 
abandoning their senses and drawing from man’s 
first conquest of space conclusions at the level of 


the cave-man. 
Our people are being pressured into supporting 
a drive that would méan a massive increase in mili- 
tary spending, a rocketing of living costs and taxes, 
a furious heating up of the cold war, a revival of 
the ugliest features of McCarthyism, and an in- 
tensification of all those policies in international 
relations that have now 
bankrupt and have | 


‘against our country 


ved so completely . 


hundreds of millions throughout the world. 

Not all of this is being spelled out, but enough 
of it is to make clear the image of that catastrophe 
which we are being urged to embrace. 

° 


THE NEW YORK TIMES and the New York 
Herald-Tribune are pacing the clamor of the big 
business press for action—“urgent action,” as the 
Herald Tribune puts it, “to set this nation. imme- 
diately on the No. 1 job of overtaking this Soviet 
breakthrough.” (Oct. 13.) 

One of the leading professional doom-cryers, 
Stewart Alsop, in a syndicated column (Oct. 13), 
contradicts President Eisenhower's statement that 
the Soviet earth satellite poses no threat to our 
security and asserts flatly that Sputnik “sees,” that 
it is now engaged in spying out our military secrets. 

The Herald Tribune rushes to Dr. Henry A. 
Kissinger, author ot the book, “Nuclear Weapons 
and Foreign Policy,’ who spent three years to- 
gether with 30 other “notable Americans” study- 
ing what American foreign policy ought to be. 


(Continued on Page 9) 


fore these plane lavoffs ever started, 
there was a building slowdown out 
here, there's no work in construc- 


tion any more.” 
* 


THIS MAN, who worked for 
Republic some nine years and calls 
himself “an Eisenhower man, ex- 
plained how workers move up in 
classifications within the plant. 
“There were some layoffs earlier 
this vear. Then a man had the 
choice of accepting a drop in clas- 
sification and staying, or being aid 
off holding the same high classifica- 
tion for future employment. This. 
time, it’s just layoff period, no 
choice of any kind, you got to go 


‘other industries. 


out and start somewhere else all 
over again, at less money.” | 
You asked him if many of the 
skills are readily transferable to 
“Well,” he said, “it depends. You! 
take machinists, they can work as 
machinists outside the aircraft in- 
dustry. A lot of plane work is! 
really semi-skilled, the bench work 
and riveting. Theoretically they 
can get jobs in automotive, electri- 
cal, TV and other industries. But 
go ahead, get them. I know one 
guy down the street who took work 
last week for $1.69 an hour, elec- 
trical assembly. How can you get 
along on that? He figured he better 
grab what he could before others 
started coming down in what they’ 
were looking for.” | 
All production workers at Re-) 
public are union, he said, and the 
earlier layoffs based on seniority, 
tended to be of newer, less skilled: 
workers. 
. “Now it’s hitting the oldtimers— 
fellows with 12, 15, 18 years-in the 
plant. You know,” he said pensive- 
ly, “ a man working in a place 18 
years is liable to be over 40. He's 


not going to get a job so quick, not, 


ployment caused, can’t feel bad if 
things in the world get looking bet- 


(Continued on Page 4) 


let's Face lt 


“I was still up in the clouds 
on account of the Braves World 
Series victory,” a Milwaukee 
reader writes, “when the latest 
issue of The Worker containing 
Rodney's excellent piece on our 
town arrived at my house. You 
certainly were on the ball with 
that one. Keep up the good work. 
Enclosed find five bucks to keep 


_ the best paper in the country 


going. 

The comment was nice—and 
so was the five-spot. We need 
more of both. Compliment or 
brick-bat, we value the opinions 
of our readers throughout the 
country. And one bill or a hun- 
dred, we depend on the con- 
tributions of our readers to keep 
publishing. 

Let’s face it. Ours is a small 
newspaper whose continued 
existence will someday be 
looked at as a modern-day mir- 
acle. But despite its size, you will 
find interesting and informative 
articles in these which can be 
found nowhere else in America. 

From our land, we'll do our 
best to keep putting out a paper 
which vigorously tackles the is- 
sues confronting the American 
people. But you have to do your 
part also. | 

Send your contribution toe 
Committee for A Free Press or 
Robert W. Dunn, P.O.. Box .231, 
er Station, New York 3, 

ne j 
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usiness Using Election 


Of Hoffa Against Labor 


By GEORGE MORRIS 

BIG BUSINESS has pulled out all stops and the drive to clamp new shackles on the 
labor movement in the coming session of Congress is on full blast. The drive, as every- 
one knows, has been warming up for some time, especially since last January when the 
McClellan Committee of the Sen--~~ ~~ 2 SE a | 
ate began its hearings on racket- 
eering in unions. - The election of 
James Hoffa to the Teamsters’ 
presidency at Miami Beach was 
like a coast-to-coast signal to the 
anti-union drum corps to build 
up to a crescendo. 

Senator McCielan himself gave 
this sign with a statement that 
Hoffa’s election “greatly accentu- 
_ ated the need for Federal Jegisla- 
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Special te The Worker 


MINNEAPOLIS. — The hottest 


local political.issue smoldering un- 
‘der the surface is the question of 


“open occupancy.” Elimination 


Housing Bias Is Hottest 
Issue in Minneapolis — 


Freeway and other municipal con- 
struction programs will displace 
many house of people and the 
law must guarantee them homes in 
communities of their own choosing 
before they are evicted to make 


of discrimination in housing is the 
object of an “open occupancy” 
ordinance now before the City 
Council. 

Unique feature of the ordinance 
introduced jointly by a Democratic- 
Farmer-Labor member and a Re- 
publican member of the 13-man 


council is that it would. ban dis- 
|crimination not only in the rental 
)and sale but also in the financ- 
‘ing or mortgaging of home pur- 
chases and repairs, As such it hits 
at the heart of the lucrative real- 


way for automobiles. 
| The Communist Party also urges 
reversal of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Real Estate Board and 
‘Downtown Council emphasis on 
‘loop and business property devel- 
opment ahead of 7 care of 
human needs and slum clearance. 
At this point the projected or- 
dinance is still before a committee 
of the City Council. Its two spon- 
sors and the committee chairman 
who backs the ordinance constitute 
la majority of this committee so 


Ithere can be no valid reason for 


' 
’ 


tion” ostensibly to drive out cor- 
rupt and criminal elements, but 
actually .to further restrict thp 
effectiveness of the unions for their 


estate and Joan ageney practices|'’™ ; Fou hl 
[of extorting maximum prices out| failure on their part to hold public 
hearings at an early date and to re- 


of slum rentals and sales to peo-| | 
ple who cannot move out because | Port it to the council for favorable 


18,000,000 members. 
* 

FROM NOW ON WE will be 
hearing even more of Holla. He 
will be the greatest asset to the 
anti-labor lobbyists. The public 
will be led to believe that in ef- 
fect the proposed bills will be 
“anti-Hotfa”’ bills. 

Within less than a week of the 
Teamsters Miami Beach conven- 
tion, Senators Knowland, McClel- 
Jand and Butler—all notorious anti- 
laborites, rushed into prominence 
with announcements of bills they 
are sponsoring to “correct labor 
abuses.” Included in their pack- 
ages are application of anti-trust 
laws against the “labor monopo-|~ Aa ESE 
lies’: further restriction on labor marized in popular form for wider; gerations of Jabor’s strength and 
political action; a government sup-| public copsumption. | effectiveness, as were ever un- 


ervised code of procedures for; 
Jabor unions; a national “right-to-|a desire for about every major) Coct the thesis that poor business 
work” law as well as state Jaws;|anti-labor proposal now in the|!8 now the underdog and needs 
and many other such provisions. 'works. But the buildup for them) protection from the “labor mo- 

Ironically, these union - busters is in the form an hysterical alarm | nopoly. 

sing as labors friends, are look-| and a frantic call to arms against By the time the poison cam- 
ing with interest on the possible|a giant Frankenstein — labor—pic-| paign is over, the public is to be- 
precedent-setting outcome of a tured as threatening a sort of fas-|lieve that the headquarters of 
court suit instituted by 13 New, cist-like dictatorship over the peo-| every little union local is the power 
York rank and filers of the Team- ple. .center for crime, inflation and po- 
sters that has already achieved! * litical corruption. 
a temporary court order prohibting| HERE'E HOW LUCEY open-| * 
Hoffa from taking office as he was ed his series: | THE HEADS of big business 
scheduled to do last Tuesday. _If| “The backlash of the story of have personally taken up the cam- 
Judge Dickinson Letts decision be-| racketeering m American labor is) Paign. Ford Motor vice 
comes permanent and a “master”| leaving a new awareness that: Big 1. D. Yentema in a speech in Chi- 
is appointed by the court to sup-| Unionism is grown to gianthood. ©2@go called for legislation, osten- 
ervise the IBT’s affairs, the spon-| “Its economic power matches) sibly to combat inflation, that “will 
sors of new anti-labor laws will that of the greatest corporation.| prevent a single union from dom- 
celebrate an advance victory for! “Jt has political strength, often 
the bills they seek to enact. ‘in balance-of-power dimensions, idusrty.” Hed be nappy: of course, 

This will be the first such court in national states and local elec- if the workers facing 118 giant firm 
supervision over a union and can tions. ‘were divided jn many unions. 
become a pattern for similar ac-| “Its wage decisions often churn) At Dallas, Ralph J. Cordiner, 
tion when unions balk “ideological-| inflation and touch every house- president of General Electric, 
ly” or defy provisions in the Taft-| hold. . | gharged labor has shifted emphasis 
Hartley: and other laws. still to| “Its big capital accumlations, in| from collective bargaining to po- 
come. | pension-welfare funds and dues, }itical action. He'd restrict further 

* are a growing factor in the na-| a union s right to engage in poli- 
IT SHOULD BE noted that) tion’s financial underpinning. ties. 

other forces opposing the Hoffa} “It has moved to fields of man-| Senator Butler of Maryland, the 
clique in the IBT, notably the| agerial decisions the employers late Senator McCarthy’s close 
group around Thomas L. Hickey,|thought they had walked off as) collaborator and author of the 1954 
of New York, are sharply in opposi-| private domain. | bill applying the Subversive Ac- 
tion to the tactic of the 13 rank} “Its domestic social goals fit only, tivities Control Law to unions, 
and filers. conceived for them by/ the wide screen. . singled out Walter Reuther for at- 
Godfrey Schmidt, a law and Ford-| “In international affairs it takes) tack because “he regards the bare 
ham University professor. The 


a bold stand. 
Hickey group sees it as a tactic No underdog, this labor, in 
that would basically undermine 


1957.” 
all labor. Most opponents realize * : 
they won't beat him through the) EACH OF THOSE. topics was, 


‘easy” road of court writs but|the theme for an article in the 


through the traditionally inescap-|series, filled with as brazen a 
able road of hard rank and file| pack of lies and deliberate exag- 
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—AFL-CIO News 
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acquisition of political power” and 
for “destroying competitive capi- 
talism.” Butler, apparently is seek- 
ing to put Reuthers auto union 
under legal shadow, possibly un- 
der the law he sponsored in 1954, 
or a new one. 


Thev make no effort to conceal} loaded on the public. They con- 
o j 


inating and dictating wages in an 


gaining table as a platform for 


of jimcrow barriers. 
* 
EVENTS IN LITTLE ROCK 


— in the South are bound to} 
‘have an impact on this Jocal bat-' 
tle. 

Scores of letters appear in the 
‘local press columns condemning 
discrimination in the South, pe 
‘not a few of these call attention 
fo the vast discrepancy between! 
‘local sympathy for desegregation’ 
in the South and jimcrow practices’ 
at home. Housing bias in Minne-| 
‘apolis is the direct reason why 
this city which has no separate all-' 
Negro schools nevertheless has| 
some all-white schools in all-white’ 
communifies and why the suburbs! 
are lily-white both as to residence 
and schools. 


THE LOCAL CIO Council has} 
“open | 
the 


rep- 


; 


i 
' 


‘backed the movement for 
occupancy” spearheaded by 
NAACP, Urban League iad 
resentative citizens committee. 
But for a month and a half en- 
dorsement by the politically-deci- 
‘sive AFL Central Labor Union has 
‘been blocked largely by a group 
lof building trades tes who seem 
ito succumb to the pressure of real 
lestate interests and building con- 
‘tractors who want to maintain jim- 


i 


| 


action, 


Hearings ‘have been stalled whiile 
the city attorney studies the meas- 


and the rising fight for desegre-'ure. 


PROPONENTS of the anti-bias 
law are concerned that it not be 
bottled up in the city attorneys ol- 
fice as has been the case for a 
six months in neighboring St. Paul. 

Central Labor Union action also 
has been held off ostensibly until 
the city attorney reports. This is re- 
garded mainly as a subterfuge for 
delaying action. 

In the labor movement it is likely 
that the forthcoming joint AFL- 
CIO Conference on Human Rights 
on November 11 will force a break- 
through. The sharper battle in DFL 
and Democratic ranks over the civil 
rights issue is likely to play a role 
in getting decisive action. Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul still may be 
the first cities in the nation to en- 
act Open Occupancy laws. 


* 

EVENTS IN LITTLE ROCK 

and the rising fight for desegrega- 

tion in the South are bound te have 
an impact on this local battle. 


Scores of letters appear in the 
local press columns condemning 
discrimination in the South, and 
not a few of these call attention to 
the vast discrepancy between local 


crow housing practices. 

Progress is being made, how- 
ever, in the serious debates and) 
‘powerful backing that the ordi- 
nance commands in CLU ranks. 

Local Democratic-Farmer-Labor 
‘and labor politicians seem unaware 
of the political significance of this 
struggle. The present GOP mayor, 
P. K. Peterson, was elected last 
June over the ineumbent laborite, 
Eric Hoyer, largely with the fi- 
nancial aid and backing of the real 
estate crowd. 

The opportunity to set back the 
GOP—big business interests in this 
‘town and to reverse the election 
trend is present in this issue. Open 
occupancy can be won now. 

- 


THIS IS THE VIEW of the local 
Communist Party which has strong- 
ly backed the anti-housing bias 
fight from the outset. The local 
Communists have pointed out that 
slum clearance and municipal de- 
velopment is impossible without 
ending the housing ghettos. 


sympathy for desegregation in the 


‘South and jimcrow practices at 


home. Housing bias in Minneap- 
olis is the direct reason why this 
city which has no separate all- 
Negro schools nevertheless has 
some all-white schools in all-white 
communities and why the suburbs 


are lily-white both as to residence 


and schools. 


Unsold Cars 
Stockpile at 


Peak for Oct. I 


DETROIT.—The highest Oct. 1 
stockpile in the history of the auto- 
mobile industry, 596,041 unsold 
1957 cars was ‘reported last week 
by Automotive News. 

It exceeded. last year’s stockpile 
at the same date of 282,038 cars. 

Some dealers report they are still 
being prodded by factories to take 


They warn that the projected 


1957 cars and sell them below cost. 


ee eee eee ee eee 


> se 


struggle within the locals and re- 
gions. 


In effect there is a contest be- 
twen two alternative paths: a 
struggle within labor to get the 
unions themselves to wield the 
cleanup broom and establish dem- 
ecratic rights; or will the enemies 
of labor, in the guise of “helping” 
unions clean up, clean them out 
with an ax? 

* 


A SAMPLE of the kind of 
poison that has been Jet loose in- 
to the air of America is a series 
of articles by Scripps-Howard staff 
writer Charles Lucey running in 
newspapers from coast to coast. 

The articles, entitled “Big Labor 
—Giant on a Tightrope,” are sim- 
ply a collection of the well-known 
propaganda of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and 
Chamber of Commerce, but sum- 


Lesiet and Roman Catholic; me Rar — for “ dedi 
ee 8 ng.| , Lt also urged renewe ica- 
churches and two Jewish syna tion: “te the prisiciple of ‘ebedi- 


gogues moved into the center of! ence to the nation’s law. 


the struggle against Faubus-in- 
spired racism last week. 

In a city-wide “reconciliation” 
services on Columbus Day, they 
called for peace instead of mob 
violence. : 

Generally the church services 
were limited to prayers lasting up| 
to 30 minutes. 

In three leading Presbyterian 
churches, however, a special state- 
ment was read calling for “an act 
for new dedication of heart, mind 
and will to the basic principle of 


and convictions by lawful and con- 
stitutional means, steadfastly re- 
fusing to take part in any mob 
action or violence of any kind. 

“To refrain from boycotts or 
intimidation or slander or evil 
speaking against any who may dif- 
fer on any matter of public interest. 

“To refrain from joiming any 
group whose purpose is to defy 
the nation’s law. 

“To commit themselves anew to 
the way of Christian love and to 


Little Rock Churches Buck Racist 


Eighty-three Little Rock Prot-| American democracy guaranteeing 


“To the maintenance of views’ 


| 


resolve that they will carry no 
opinion to the point of disrupting 
the Christian fellowship.” 

The last pledge was aimed at 
restraining segregationists from at- 
tempting to unseat clergymen who 
believe in peaceful acceptance of 
the Federal laws. 

The congregation of the Second 
Presbyterian Church stood and 


recited the pledge wtih the pastor, 
Rev. Dr. Marion Boggs. 

At Camp Robinson, jn North 
Little Rock, about 200 paratroop- 
ers participated in open air ser- 
vices, with a similar service being 
held at the Little Rock University 


Violence 


On THE EVE of Columbus 
Day, a segregationist counter- 
action was attempted in a church 
service sponso by 24 funda- 
mentalists Baptist preachers. 

The Rev. Dr. M. L. Moser, Sr., 
pastor of Central Baptist Church, 
where the service was held, thank- 
ed God for Goy. Faubus. He de- 
nounced the use of Federal troops 
to protect Negro children attend- 
ing Central High School and de- 
manded their withdrawal. 

He denounced the city-wide ob- 
servances the following day be- 
cause they had been called by 


Armory for Catholic troops . 


“Jews, Catholics and modernistic 
Protestants.” ial 


MICHIGAN 
© AUTOTOWN ALLEY 


———) THE OLD-TIMER 


A CITY wide meeting of UAW-Chrysler union committeemen _ 
voted recently to ask for a special meeting with UAW top leaders 
on a showdown with that corporation, even if it means a strike in 
all of Chrysler where 136,000 work. Issues are, almost complete 
breakdown of collective bargaining at shop levels. The corporation 


is provocative to say the least. . 2 
© 


CHRYSLER corporation official, Carmichael, at the Automotive 
Body vlant here, claims he had a meeting with top UAW officials 
who know all about the speedup, meaning the top union officials 
agreed to speedup. Norm Matthews, UAW Chrysler chief denies it. 
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Shorter work week emphasized by 
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' STOCKPILE of unsold 1957 Cars not diminishing, reportedly 'walks of Detroit recently walked with pockets all around the bot- 
still around half a million. You can get a 1957 car with no down |, yumber of pople carrying signs:|tom in which she carries her only’ 
“Swords Into Ploughshares”; “Wel-| worldly possessions. It says, “Peace| 
| More} Pilgrim’ in white letters on 

War : and “Bread Not Bombs.” | front of the tunic and 10,000) 74 the UAW 


payments, just a good credit card with 42 months to pay. Those — 
empty car lots you see along Detroit's car rows are dealers who 
quit the game. : : 
TOP LEADERS of the labor Jed electoral coalition in Michi- 
an alarmed at there being 260,000 unemployed, with few going 
ick to work and possibility of 90,000 not getting back to work. 
© c © 


when his term expires in 1960. “Pat” is in his middle sixties and 
Court Justice George Edwards, former UAW organizer. | 
© 9° 


GOVERNOR Williams is a “moonlighter.” 
Michigan and campaigning at the same tinre for the Democratic 
Party nomination for President in 1960. He will run for a sixth term 
for Governor in 1958, while he awaits 1960. 

C o © 


DETROIT.—Along 


fare Not Warfare’; “No 


They walked from the Ambas- 


sador Bridge, that connects De-| 


They 


troit and Windsor, Canada. 


dedicated to peace she gave up 


Detroiters meet, march 
With the Peace Pilgrim =" 


the _ side-!slacks and shirt and a short tunic’ 


| 


' 
| 


‘Were meeting at the American-end she walked across the Ambassador 
AE ss Wa oY, ‘of the Bridge, the Peace Pilgrim. | Bridge after completing her 1,000-)4'Y- 
U.S. Senator Pat McNamara of Michigan thinking of retiring {She jis an American woman so mile walk through Canada. * 


’ 
; 
: 


- wants to take it easy. Probable successor will be Michigan Supreme |her jdentity, her possessions, her) along 


Mazey—says aids idle,makes jobs 


DETROIT.—Emil Mazey, UAW 
secretary-treasurer Came out swing- 
ing this last week ‘n a radio speech 
reiterating that the auto workers 
union favors a shorter work week 
and it’s not for the purpose of creat- 


ert, president of the National Asseo- 
ication of Manufacturers who spoke 
recently in Detroit urging the auto 
companies to face a strike before 
the|Siving into the UAW's demand for 

a shorter work week. Swigert claim- 
miles on foot for World Peace” on| wanted a shorter 
ie. heck work week in order to increase 

Thirtv Detroiters met her when overtime for its members and that 
its wage demands, were intlation- 


r : éé —_ « 
They were aa st ly teen-agers, MAZEY said, a short wol k 
with some ministers and Week is one of the practical steps 


family ties and pledged to walk other adults who walked with her| that our nation can take in meet- 


over the face o 


peace is won. 


the earth until through Michigan Ave. to Wood- | 2g the challenge of automation, 


} 


town Detroit. The peace walkers | 


During the Jast three years the, attracted many glances from by-| 


‘Peace Pilgrim has walked 10,000) standers, most of whom read. the} 
‘miles throughout all the States of peace signs with interest. 


some | 


DETROIT which never had a strike of newspaper reporters |the U.S.A. and had just completed people joined the peace marchers.| 


may have one when it comes down to the wire on negotiations be- 
tween the Detroit Free Press and the Detroit Newspaper Guild, 


AFL-CIO. 


SOME elements in both the AFL and CIO who should know 
better are feeding a feud between James Hoffa and Walter Reuther. 
Its time in the opinion of a number of labor people, that Hoffa and 
Reuther sat down and thrashed out whether a million workers in 
Michigan are going to be unified, or divided into splinters, helpless | 
before employer attacks. . | 


© > 


MAYOR Louis Miriani of Detroit is talking of getting rid of the } ° 
frills from the city budget. We suggest that one frill he can quickly Ko q says attac on in 


dispose of and have no opposition from a majority on the city coun- 
cil is the “Loyalty Commission” which bird-dogs city employees on 
their political beliefs. This gang of spies has cost taxpayers half a 


| 
i 
| 
million dollars in recent years. 

© . . | 


A FIRE is building up under Detroit School Superintendent 
Samuel Brownell, brother of U.S. Atty. Gen. Herbert Brownell. 
Many Neg>e teachers just can’t get better jobs in the school system 
because of discrimination. They are taking their case to the State 
FEPC. Gov. Williams has urged the State FEPC to go after dis- 
crimination on a much wider scale and the teachers may be among 
the first. 


> ° © 


SOME prominent Detroiters are trying to sell James Hoffa, 
Teamster chief on the idea of hiring one of Detroit's best liked TV 
newsmen as Hoffa's press agent. The salary that is being bandied 
around is $20,000 a year. 

© ° . 

DETROIT cab drivers showed Auto Town Alley their take 
home week's pay, it came to $12. That's how rugged things are 
here in “Dynamic Detroit.” 

© . © 

UAW is asking for travel pay and severance pay for 5.000 
workers in the Chrysler Evansville plants, scheduled to shut down 
with the work being transferred to St. Louis. 

c © ° 


BECAUSE of the unfavorable outlook for the machine tool 
industry, UAW local 405 at Pratt Whitney Co in West Hartford. 
Conn. is being asked not to press wage demands. Machine tool 
orders have dropped 50 percent in August, 1957 as compared with 
August 1956. Layoffs, “Furloughs” o : 
workers is becoming standard procedure in the machine tool setup. 

+ 


WHEREVER there are UAW strikes around the country, the 
strikers are given invaluable aid by a Kohler striker coming on the 
scene and helping to set up the strike machinery and get things 
moving. The Kohler workers have been on strike for more than 3 
years. Its a shame to see on some projects where new houses are 
going up in the Detroit area, Kohler plumbing being put in by AFL 
plumbers. | 


Integration five to one 


- - — ——— 


non-replacemnet of laid off 


Canada. 


She re-entered the United States Hitt Crane, the minister addressed 


via the Ambassador Bridge where thme. 
and about 40 minutes. 


the Detroiters met her, 
walked with her te the Central’ 


Adams Avenue. 


Methodist Church, Woodward and the Peace Pilgrim's coming to De-, 
troit were sent out by the Central 


The Peace Pilgrim is a silver Methodist church, a tireless force 
haired woman dressed in navy blue for peace here. 


a 1,000-mile pilgrimage through They all came to the Central) 
| Methodist church where Dr. Henrv' 


] 


The Peace Pilgrim talked 


Some 400 letters telling about 


ards of the working pcople and 
without the suffering of heavy 
- |\unemployment.” 

| Mazey took issue with Swigert 
on another issue, when the NAM 
‘chief tried to put over in his speech 
‘before a Detroit Economic Club, 


‘labor leaders. 


cD e : | | 
at (j 0 Union r ithe line that unions are dictator- 
iships under the control of a. few 

R 


WILLOW UN 
Mich. — Two thousand Teamsters 
and other members of the AFL 


were on hand here to greet James 


International President of 


Hotta. 


the Teamsters Union on his returni'and State AFL leadership was|™ 


from Miami, Fila., following the 


AIRPORT,, ending of the union convention. | 


| 


demonstration that; Mazey said that labor unions are 
opposing any|2mong the most democratic institu- 
the Teamsters| tions in the world and daily across 
ithe land 400 meetings of union 
‘members take place discussing is- 
sues, 


It was a 
newsmen analyzed as 
expulsion of Hoffa or 
from the AFL. The whole local 


present. | gee 

After short speeches by Hoffa} He answered a charge of Swig- 
and other AFX leaders a motor-|& tLat American workers dont 
cade which included 20 giant semi-| Want a union shop. From August, 
trailer trucks and an estimated 200|1947, to October, 1951, as then 


‘autos drove to the Teamsters head-|Tequired by the Taft-Hartley Act, 


| 


) 


’ 


quarters in Detroit. there were 46,146 government sup- 
Hoffa said that the attack on him ervised elections held to decide 
and the union is aimed at the de-| whether the workers wanted 4 


struction of ali of organized labor!| union shop. Of these, 44,823 or 


‘and no matter what happens to|9/-1 percent were victories for the 


him, the attack will still go on/union shop. :In these elections, 
against labor. He termed what had|Mazey_ said, a total of 6,545,001 


4est anti-labor smear in historv. He! voted “Yes” in favor ef the union 


Negroes in Ecorse 
Council election 


‘which stands in the shadows of 
the huge Great Lakes Steel Mill, 
for the first time two Negro can- 
didates are in 
manic race. They are on the ticket 
of incumbent Mayor. William Voi- 
sine. The two candidates are 
William C. Hague who finished 


' 


=) 
the final council-' 


' 


' 


|He admitted that no Negroes at 


said he would always remember|Shop. The “Yes” votes represented 
this reception of AFLer from the|¥!.4 percent of those who actually 
rank and file and many other AFL| voted. 
unions. Mazey said this should prove 
union workers are not Jed around 
DETROIT—James Hoffa, newly|on a leash by union leaders. Swig- 
elected president of the Interna-| ert said corporation profits in 1956 
has told| vere lower than in 1938. 
Mazey replied that in 1938, U.S. 
corporation pfofits after taxes total- 


tional Teamsters Union 
Negro newspapermen here that he 


ECORSE. Mich—In this town | Pledges to upgrade Negro eguerng PF $2 billion, $300 million. For the 


members into policy making posts. ’ 
ee, sP year 1956 they were running near- 


present were in policy making ly ten times higher, $21 billion. 


posts. Some 300,000 Negroes are| Swigert charged that wage in- 
members. of the Teamsters nation-' creases for auto workers are cause 


wide, for inflation. 


One of the first: moves Hoffa can} | Mazey replied that from 1947 to 
make here that will prove his sin-!this year, GM workers wages rose 


favored by Detroiters 


ished 5th. There are Six to. be| to include Negroes, would be to 


elected Nov. 5 and one Negro is|support William Patrick, Jr., Negro 


12th and Peter Johnson, who fin-|cerity about extending democracy|72 percent while GM profits rose 


259.9 percent. Ford workers wages 
rose 70 percent from 1947 to the 


DETROIT.—A sampling of 800 |wanted segregation. Among this | almost sure to make it. thus break-|lawyer who came in 9th in the re-| beginning of this year while Ford 


. 


- 
: 
_ 
; 
a 
- 
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: 
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citizens here showed two-thirds be- 
lieved schools should be completely 


integrated, according to a survey 


by a research group from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 

One out of five surveyed be- 
lieved that schools should be se- 


gregated and thought that Negroes 


sampling no Negroes were ques- 
tioned, 

In addition the white Detroiters 
were asked if they would permit a 
six-year-old daughter to bring home 
a Negro girl playmate. 

About 4 in 10 said they would 
allow the Negro girl to play at their 


Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 
DETROIT WORKMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


first Branch: 2934 YEMANS 
& Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 


white council. race. Patrick is backed by the ClO 
The anti-Voisine ticket headed in the final elections that take place 

by a builder named Ciungan is a) Nov. 5. 

lilywhite ticket. Of the 1,754 delegates at the re- 

ge cent Teamster convention in Miami, 

home. only 12 were Negroes. None came 
Some 13 percent said they would! from Detroit, Hoffa’s home base. 


ing jimcrow in the former lily-|cent Detroit primary councilmanic| profits roSe 326.8 percent. Chrysler 


wages rose 72 percent in the same 
10 years—while Chrysler profits 
rose 221.8. percent. 

Mazey said that the program of 
the UAW for.a shorter work week 
is geared to “what's good for Amer- 
ica is good for American labor.” 


not like their children to play with | som 
Negroes either at~ school or at! 
home. | 


— 
Michigan Worker 
Send news, advertisements, ‘sub- 
scriptions for the Michigan edi- 
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PAC for Carey, Patrick, Nowak 


DETROIT. — Political Action{of a coalition with four city coun-| 
Committee leaders of the CIO in cil incumbents, Mary Beck, Ed! 
this city, addressed recently by!Connor, Eugene Van Antwerp and. 
Roy Reuther, UAW-PAC National James Lincoln. -The seven mem- 
Director were urged to mobilize the | ber slate won nomination in the 
UAW ’s 294.000 members and their | primaries. Patrick is the first Ne-| 
friends to elect Ed Carey, William | gro ever to run in the first nine, 
Patrick, Stanley Nowak, to the City!as is Carey the first UAWer. Pat-| 
Council, Nov. 5. ‘rick ran ninth, Carey eight, and | 

Carey is a well known UAW  Nowark, 13th. The coalition slate 
leader. minority floor leader of the bas backed Lovis Miriani for 
Democratic Party in the Michigan | Mayor. Miriani has only token 
State Legislature. William Patrick is OPPOS!Uon. 
a Negro leader, New Dealer. Stan-| Reuther in a down-to-earth’ 
lev Nowak is a member of Dodge | speech to the district PAC lead -| 
Local 3 and former State Legisla- ers who came from all of Detroit's 
tor. ‘six congressional districts, made) 


| 400,000 voting population in De- 


Reuther said Labor is especially, victory in November he said, will 
backing Carey, Patrick, Nowak, strengthen the union at the bar- 


aining table. 
because they are not incumbents ows must this time,” he said, 


and therefore need most help. He) “crack the stranglehold of the re- 
urged a “plunker vote” for the co-| actioharies on the Detroit City 
alition slate of seven candidates Council. adh ear 
: . ai | He reported that wherever 
vote. Labor must be part of for Council. Reuther said the See co 
helping elect a Negro to Detroit’s| “lections ave tie 2 — - eye ae eco Patrick Nowak as 
City Council for the first time and | negotiations affecting l'z million doubled. | 
the Poles have to help with their, 2U% workers on a new contract.| He urged the three men to 
He made the point that workers) work together, campaign together, 
¢ learn- Put out material together and in 
hat that way the three of them would 
¢ win their combined strength of 
orces, 


candidates yet, all by itself. It 
must hat: community support, 
Negro support, and support Bats 
national groups like Poles, Ital- 
ians, etc. 

He said a Negro candidate can't 
win, by relying only on the Negro, 


_back in the organizing day 

Similarly a Polish candidate | ed that unity of races, was w 
like Stanley Nowak can’t win, rely-| won victories. He said unity o 
ing on the Polish vote. He too must| that kind > must be carried into, 
have Negro and labor support. |this District municipal election. A’! 


troit. 


—BILLY ALLAN. 


—— wee ee er - -_—- 


The three are running as part the point that labor can't elect 


Along UAW strike front 


800 grievances cause 
fransmission strike 


— 


WILLOW RUN, Michigan—The, © 
anti-union offensive of the auto Big 
tree, Chrysler, Ford, General 
Niotors against union shop condi- 
tions has forced a strike here of 
6‘00 workers, members of UAW 
local 735, employed at the GM 
Transmission plant. | 

Some 800 grievances of the 
workers are now in the hands of) 
the GM-UAW Umpire, unsettled, | 
which is one of the main causes of} 
the walkout which started, Mon- 
day, Oct. 7. 3 

GM in its statements to the com- 


mercial press claims that the griev-| 
ances are all ones that could be ting the plant down on the claim of 
handled by the umpire, but fails to “labor trouble” in Mansfield, O.| 
state that 800 of such grievances shops. The company stopped the. 
at present are unsettled. payment of unemployment: com-| 

General Motors public relations pensation through foal measures, | 
men didn’t tell newsmen covering claiming they didn’t have to pay 
the strike that workers weren't al-|hecause a strike affecting Buick) 
lowed to go to the toilets from 3 materials was going on in Mans-' 
».m. to quitting time around 4 p.m.'field, O. Actually the Mansfield 
fac the Gayshift. Or that speedup plant products were in abundance 
in some departments runs 300 more!at Buick and there was no need | 
than the 2,000 pieces which was for locking out thousands of Buick. 
the standard of production, and workers. Reason for it was Buick’ 
now GM forces men to handle 3 sought to get out of paving unem- 
machines instead of two. ployment compensation during a! 

Picket lines out here are well model change layoff. | 
manned, -with 100. pickets at the —-—-——~—~— 


gates shutting the plant down 4g 000 get ready “> 
‘ 


tight. There is none of this token 
strike at Dodge 


picket line stuff. 

Soup kitchens are established RePAs 
and the International Union has) HAMTRAMCK, Michigan 
been asked for immediate help as Strike machinery is being set 
practically all the workers a up here at Dodge Local No. 3 
been employed only 4 days since UAW for 18.000 ° L n ? 
last May. A Kohler striker is help-) ~’ = workers WhO 
ing here to establish the strike have called for a showdown 
machinery. _ | with Chrysler on the corpora- 

Predictions are that the strike tion’s demand for a 25% raise 


wont be a short one. GM bar-!. ae ea? standards th 
gained for 15 minutes one day, nine '™ PFO@uction standards on the 
1958 model. This production hike 


minutes the other. ! eae 
is asked despite little or no change 
in Dodge’s 1958 models. 
The Dodge Main News, union 
newspaper states the workers aren't 


; 
! 


on 


Buick workers ask 
40 hrs pay weekly 


FLINT—UAW shop committee. | ooking for a fight, but if manage-! 
men in the Buick plant here have ment makes it necessary the work- 
presented to the union bargaining ers will fight to ‘preserve decent 
committee on the 1958 contract, a working conditions and humane 
proposal to guarantee production work standards. | 
workers 40 hours pay for workers Vice president Pete . Telisky of 
called in any week to work, Only the Dodge Local in his weekly col- 
exception would be during the time} ym: | 


: e 1 in the union paper declares: 
of model changeovers and inven-'that there are all type of rackets: 
tory periods. but no one pulls a Leiend racket | 
Many thousands.of General Mo- than big industry today. 
tors workers here in the heart of} Telisky says the companies 
the GM empire, for the first 39 threaten to merge out their plants 
weeks of this year, worked only; unless the workers give in to their 
4 days a week never getting a 40 demands. They ask for more pro- 
hour pay check. Since early sum-|duction and if the worker refuses, 
mer 15,000 have been totally un-'they threaten to move the plant. 


they are working full blast. 


‘agree to a 50 _percent decrease 
in fatiuge time. 


Anger Mounts Over Murder Edwards backed 


Of 15-Year Old Boy by Cops by AFL Nov. 5 


a to P , RM ne DETROIT.—The Wayne County 
ae Nana edu wit out inificting any bodily harm) . . ‘ 
Neha reas Bolg over I" similar situations. The Con-|Fetinetion 00 Labor AMS saan 
the police slaying of 15-year-ok gressman called again upon police ing the eight incumbents in the 
Virgil Miller. Miller, of 1025 Wil-| COMM ssioner Piggins to INSTRUC! cnsine municipal election for coun- 
kins St., according to police, hadi® Practice of assigning mixed j os 

‘’ s wee. f police in the Negro com-'cil and Louis Miriani for Mayor. 


ime te a ctarn| CAMs O 
stolen a truck from the Eastern we Pe col iay gl 
munity as a deterrent to racial +4), eight incumbents are Billy 


Market. Detroit police, long noted |. ications where it is necessary 
‘imy | Rogell, Ed Connor, Del Smith, 


for their “shoot and ask questions 1 wh: $ 

later’ policy where Negroes are|'°_ apprehend Negroes who run) Wise. Chas. Young- 

concerned, turned this East-side|*/°U! of the law. The, Detrelti inane St or aa. st 
, : NAACP, armed with sworn blood, James Lincoln, Mary k, 


community into a “shooting galle branch 
) : ‘statements from eye-witnesses are Eugene Van Antwerp. 


ry in pursuit of the stolen truck./"" saute’ os die ts ek alee 

Police claim that of the barrage Se wT heed senlinuihnn: will heal The AFL endorsed a Negro state 
= poss ve anes pierced'|that Virgil Miller was not shot in legislator, George Edwards for the 
Hen eT ee ee othe truck, but was standing at\9th spot. There are nine to be 
Jeast eight feet from the wrecked | elected Nov. 3. Edwards ran 12th 


lets struck -Miller as he fled. Mil- 
ler's “flight” thus becomes the ex- hicle witl SE PE apt em 

he yor Por ding oe fatal "I ot wag\i@ the primaries. He was backed 
‘is he: hen the fatal shot was A 
‘by the AFL then too. 


cuse for what the police call “justi- 
fiiable homicide.” But the Detroit... 
police have not heard the last of ired. . oe os d 
this shooti Miller's family has! Others are prepared to testify There was a spirited debate at 
this shooting. Miller's family has 
received more than 1,000 signa- that Miller, having had only two the recent Central Labor Body 
tures on petitions demanding ac- driving lessons, gould not have’ meeting where endorsements were 
Cong. Charles C. Diggs, in_hisjhicle. Miller’s Home Room teach- ways Union delegates spoke strong- 
weekly Sunday night broadcast er at Russell Intermediate School ly for William Patrick, Jr., Negro 
urged support to the petition drive. js prepared to testify. that Miller) ‘ ini h i 
He also contrasted the police mur- was not only an excellent student council candidate who ran 9th in 
der of this 15-year-old lad with but was an exceptionally good kid|the primaries. Patrick is backed by 
the CIO. 
bey ar | s sought to get the 
Chrysler cuts rest ‘this reporter, having talked to sev- Other delegates sough 5 
eral of the eye-witnesses, it ap-| 
+ ©’ 4000 , leader and minority floor leader of 
meeting o ; workers at)“shoot first” policy which resulted leg; 
: Sb : ©C the Democrats in the state legisia- 
Chrysler Automobile Body Divi-'in the unwarranted death of a Ne- ” 
a strike. Some 18,000 are em-| elude’ the police attack. ‘of a majority. 
ployed at the ABD plants when! . —_ = 
At present work- 
1937. ) 
Chrysler wants to cut it to three 
to take care of seven workers, 
now Chrysler proposes one relief 
to go along with this were fired | 
and the shop walked out. Then: 
then 16 workers * were given two, 
days off. a 


CARL WINTER 


SPEAKS: 
Sunday, October 20—3 P.M. 


“The Moon and Us” 
LABOR PRESS BAZAAR. 


SATURDAY, OCT. 19 SUNDAY, OCT. 20 


noon ’til ? ? 11:00 AM. ‘til ? ? 


ADMISSION ...5@c Each Day 


TREATS FOR ALL IN THE BOOTHS 


@ furniture 
@ gifts from abroad 
@ Baked goods 

and much more 


Reasons for the strike request 
are that there has been asked by 
Chrysler of the union that it will 


the manner in which the police are who could not be considered ol 
~ [the juvenile delinquency type. To: 
. oa AFL to back Ed Carey who ran 8th 
time 5 Yo at ABD pears that here is another case of in the primary and who is a UAW 
DETROIT. A membership trigger-happy cops executing their 
. ce Se tea ; , a S ort was given 
ve (ABD) have asked the [ AW gro teen-ager while the real oper- <a Scam oe te sere 
hternational officers to authorize ator of the vehicle managed to by elegates tor Carey but fe 
ers get 6 minutes every hour to 
rest, this has been in practice since 
minutes an hour. In Metal divi- 
sion it used to be, one relief man: 
man to take care of eight. ) | 
Two relief men who refused. 
two chief stewards were fired, then’ 
two more workers were fired,’ 


eS 


Then they go to communities and 
demand special favtros in taxes or, 
they will leave the community with 
their plant. 

‘In the city of Hamtramck, Telis- 
ky points out, Chrysler is threaten- 
ing Hamtramck and its people with 
a ghost town fate. Hamtramck re- 
lies on Chrysler for 90 percent of 
its taxes. 


@ needlework 
@ art, pictures 
@ kids wear 
@® sports goods 


@ new clothing 

@ toys 

@ household goods 
@ hardware 


KIDDIES TREATS—Satarday Oct. 19, at 5 P.M. 


prize for best costume, dunking for apples, favors. Kids free 


Adults Halloween Dance—Sat. Night, 9 P.M. 


Prizes for best costume for man and woman 


ee " ee 


employed in Flint, with that many; ~ 
also working this four day week) 
with 4 davs pay. | 

At the Buick plant here a strike’ 
deadline has about run its course. | 
Grievances center around issues 
like short weeks with short pay 
checks, speedup of those still 
working, while thousands walk the' 
streets idle. ; 

Recently the GM-Buick manage- 
ment aroused the ire of every 
Buick worker. by practically shut- 


They considered extending to 


plutonium plant. 


First tests of milk prompted 


along the Cumberland .coast. 


BRITISH DUMP RADIO-POISONED 


MILK INTO THE IRISH SEA 


SEASCALE, England, Oct. 15—Authorities consigned thousands 
of gallons of radioactive milk to the Irish Sea today, 


milk produced in the area around a runaway reactor at the Windscale 


the ban from an original 14 square-mile area to 200 square miles 


Dance to a live barnyard band 


Sunday Morning Brunch—11 A.M. 


' ham, eggs, toast, coffee 


_. 


Call us if you can donate anything for the Bazaar 


a 400 square-mile area the ban on We Pick Up — WO. 4-9015 


NOWAK HALL 5706 Chene St. at Palmer 


(UPSTAIRS) 
Auspices: Labor Press Bazaar © 2419 Grand River © Detroit 
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authorities yesterday to increase 
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Workers Sa 


‘Kind Us Jobs’ 


’ 


THE State Labor Deparement office-on Old Country Road in Hicksville, Long Is- 
land, was jammed with men and women waiting to fill out unemployment insurance forms. 


inside THE WORKER 


This union keeps retired workers young—Page 3 


Days after getting dismissal notices in the local airplane plants, many faces still clearly 
reflected shock, disbelief andj om — -— 
dk mawet tee ay, ee first united counsel-taking, are|as a production worker. Why, 
se Kallen nn ite. fae with the cul speaking soberly of the island's they re even laying off engineers!”. 
back in war plane production. critical unemployment problem. (This last was said as if it were 

In recent mentha 10.000 workees| Monday Phe Worker reporter| unbelievable.) 
in Nassau and Suffolk -Counties|SPe?' 3 day in Lon Island sub- aan ee cee 
have lost their jobs. A week ago, urbia trying to get the answer to) YOU ASKED his opinion on 
Republic, the giant plant located |S0Me questions. We chatted with! what the upshot would be. Sup- 
a Farmingdale fred 3.000 of tg Several aircraft workers and some!pose war orders continued to drop, 
14.500 PE pe wernies has Who were recently fired, and inter-|suppose there was a steady, trend 
nianes'tind thinks elt tos sonny cuts, | Viewed the State Labor Department toward peace in the world—could 
ssebably ‘hidéey anes. The trade People. a plant like Republic convert to 

; | * ‘something else? 
THE GAUDY red, gold, brown; “There's always commercial! avia- 

. and yellow autumn leaves are fall-|tion,” he said, ‘but the plants out 
ing in Farmingdale, Hicksville, this way are 100 percent defense 
Mineola, Amityville and Massape- work. And Republic never tried to 
qua. Little children are plaving in| convert to missiles in defense work. 
the backvards and bigger ones on. . .” 
the gently curving streets where no, I[t was hard to blame the com- 
cars speed dangerously. But the pany for this, though, he said, they 
parents are worried, and not-only, certainly didn't want the cutbacks 
'those in detense work. ‘in their work. 

“I know a lot of guys who beught “And yet,” he shrugged with a 
their homes on the strength of their, Smile, “The fellows blame them, 
jobs,” a recently laid-off worker)! YOu know how it is, you work for 
told me as we chatted on his lawn,'/4 company, figure you dont get 
“It’s not going to be anv fun for enough money anyhow, then some- 
Patter ithing like this happens and vou 


Spotlight on Soviet science—Pages 6-7 

® Konstantin Tsilkovsky, space travel pioneer 
*: Crashing heat barrier next for Soviet planes 
° First solar power station 


Mechanical rats for the boss—Page 5 


Algeria and the crisis in France—Page 5 
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them.” 


Stewart Alsop, columnist, in the New York Herald-Tribune, Sunday, Oct. 13: 
‘If Sputnik has eyes to see, Sputnik represents a major triumph of Soviet intelli- 


gence, with immense military -significance.” 


Cave-Men Try to Blanket 
U. $. with Sputnik Jitters 


By A. B. MAGIL 


IN THE PAST two weeks a new and dangerous disease has appear- 
ed on the American scene. This disease is the Sputnik Jitters. Among its 
symptoms are hysteria, loss of balance, cold war palpitations and hot 
flushes at the mere mention of such words as Sputnik, Soviet Union, or 
even THEY. It is accompanied by frenzied appeals for more dollars, es- 


pecially in 10 or 11 figures. This disease 
has appeared in an acute form among cer- 
tain U. S. Senators, newspaper editors, 
press, radio and TV commentators. There 
is danger that these carriers may infect mil- 
lions of Americans. It is not the disease it- 
self that is so serious, but it can lead to complica- 
tions that may prove fatal. 

_ In the wake of one of the greatest scientific 
achievements in human history—the launching of 
the first artificial earth satellite—an attempt is being 
made .to stampede the American people into 
abandoning their senses and drawing from man’s 
first conquest of space conclusions at the level of 
the cave-man. , 

Our people are being pressured into supporting 
a drive that would mean a massive increase in mili- 
tary spending, a rocketing of living costs and taxes, 
a furious heating up of the cold war, a revival- of 
the ugliest features of McCarthyism, and an in- 
tensification of all those policies in- international 
relations that have now ed so completely 
bankrupt and have turned against our country 


hundreds of millions throughout the world. 

Not all of this is being spelled out, but enough 
of it is to make clear the image of that catastrophe 
which we are being urged to embrace. Z, 

° 


THE NEW YORK TIMES and the New York 
Herald-Tribune are pacing the clamor of the big 
business press for action—“urgent action,” as the 
Herald Tribune puts it, “to set this nation imme- 
diately on the No. 1 job of overtaking this Soviet 
breakthrough.” (Oct. 13.) 

One of the leading professional doom-cryers, 
Stewart Alsop, in a haintahad column (Oct. 13), 
contradicts President Eisenhower's statement that 
the Soviet earth satellite poses no threat to our 
security and asserts flatly that Sputnik “sees,” that 
it is now engaged in spying out our military secrets. 

The Herald Tribune rushes to Dr. Henry A. 
Kissinger, author of the book, “Nuclear Weapons 


and Foreign - Policy,”; who spent three: years to- 
gether wit e Americans” study- 


30 other “nota 
ing what American force policy ought to be. 
| - (Continued on Page 9) 


He himself has another live of 


work which he is now trying to 
build up into full time. 
you,” he said, “a lot of people think 


“Til teil 


you make God-knows-how-much 
‘money working at Republic. You 
‘know what the average guy. makes? 
‘Eighty gross. Take-home less than 
seventy-five. If you don’t have a 
profession, you dont keep up 

home here on one job in the fam- 
ily.” | 
| And now... | 

“T don’t know what a lot of them) 
can do,” he said. “You know, be- 
fore these plane layoffs ever started, | 
there was a building slowdown out 
here, there’s no work in construc-. 
tion any more.” | 

” 

THIS MAN, who worked for 
Republic some nine vears and calls 
himself “an Eisenhower man,” ex- 
plained how workers move up in. 
classifications within the plant.’ 
“There were some layoffs earlier 
this year. Then a man had the) 
choice of accepting a drop in clas-' 
sification and staying, or being laid 
off holding the same high classifica- 
tion for future employment. This 


choice of any kind, you got to go 
out and start somewhere else all 
over again, at less money.” 

You asked him if many 
skills are readily transferable to 
other industries. 

“Well,” he said, “it depends. You 
take machinists, they can work as 
machinists outside the aircraft in- 
dustry. A lot of plane work is 
really’ semi-skilled, the bench work) 
and riveting. Theoretically they 
can get jobs in automotive, electri- 
cal, TV and other industries. But 
go ahead, get them. I know one 
guy down the street who took work 
last week for $1.69 an hour, elec- 
trical assembly. How can you get 
along on that? He figured he better’ 
grab what he could before others 


time, it’s just layoff period, no 


just naturally say, why the damned 
company....- 

Some of the workers, He said, 
express resentment’ aver the 
amounts of foreign aid /“pouring 
out of the country whilé this can 
happen to them here.” For himself, 
he said mildly, “I figure maybe 
they know what they're doing cut- 
ting back, I'm not going to argue 
with them on defense, but maybe 
they re being a little hasty about 
ie a | 

The average American, you noted, 
while he feels it impermissable not 
to do something about the unem- 
ployment caused, can’t feel bad if 
things in the world get looking bet- 


(Continued on Page 4) © 


Let's Face It 


“I was still up in the clouds 
on account of the Braves World 
Series victory,” a Milwaukee 
reader writes, “when the latest 
issue of The Worker containing 
Rodney's excellent piece on our 
town arrived at my house, You 
certainly were on the ball with 
that one. Keep up the good work. 
Enclosed find five bucks to keep 


| the best paper in the country 
of the 


going. 

The comment was nice—and 
so was the five-spot. We need 
more of both. Compliment or 
brick-bat, we value the opinions 
of our readers throughout the 
country. And one bill or a hun- 
dred, we depend on the con- 
tributions of our readers to keep 
publishing. 

Let’s face it. Ours is a small 
newspaper whose continued 
existence will someday be 
looked at as a modern-day niir- 
acle. But despite its size, you will 
find interesting and informative 
articles in these which can be 


started coming down in what they| 
were looking for.” 

All production workers at Re-. 
public are union, he said, and the’ 
earlier layoffs based on seniority, 
tended to be of newer, less skilled 


workers. 


“Now it’s hitting the oldtimers— 
fellows with 12, 15, 18 years in the 
plant. You know,” he said pensive- 
ly, “ a man working in a place 18 


years is liable to be over 40. He's) 


not going to get a job so quick, not 


found nowhere else in America, 


From our land, we'll do our 
best to keep putting out a paper 
which vigorously tackles the is- 
sues confronting the American 
people. But you have to do your 
part also. 

Send your contribution to 
Committee for A Free Press or 
Robert W. Dunn, P.O. Box 231, 
apes Station, New York 3, 

ae © j 
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City Council Passes ‘Rights’ Law, Stalls Redistricting 


| CHICAGO. — Democracy and 

representative government for 
the people in Chicago, got a 
boost and a stall in the City 
Council session last week. 

The boost to democratic prac- 
tices came with the unanimous 
adoption of the civil rights bill 
introduced by Alderman Claude 
Alderman of the Fourth Ward. 
This measure prohibits discrim- 
ination in public places. Much to 
the surprise of most observers, 
aldermen such as Reginald Du- 


ini, 10th Ward, voted for the 
bill. 


In past council sessions Du- 
Bois and Pacini have bitterly op- 
posed anti-segregation housing 
proposals coming before the 
council, The Holman bill pro- 
vides a fine of we for violators. 

AT THE same session of the 
council, democratic practices for 
Chicagoans got an assist, when 
the municipal legislative body 
called on the Mayor and other 


discrimination against Negro doc- 
tors in Chicago hospitals. This 
bill was introduced by Alderman 
William Harvey of the Second 
Ward, 

The stall in the City Council 
session came on a proposal to 
give immediate consideration to 
redistricting ward lines. Instead 
the Council sent the proposal to 
the Rules Committee for action. 
Alderman Leon Despres, Fifth 
Ward, tried unsuccessfully.to cut 
council red tape. 


Under state law redistricting 


place before Dec. 1, 1951. Des- 
By and 11 Republicans voted 
or immediate consideration of 
this long yuan redistricting. 


IT IS expected that the 10 Re- 
publican aldermen will submit 
their own proposal in the near 
future. Under council rules a 
vote would be required and the 


proposals could not be sent to 
committee. 

One of the major issues in- 
volved in the redistricting is the 


ILLINOIS 


There are now five Negro alder- 
men, iwth a sixth expected to be 
elected soon from the 24th Ward. 

At present it is estimated that 
at least one-fourth of the city, 
three million population is com- 

ed of Negroes. This would 
ying about, in a council align- 
ment that would take this factor 
into account, the election of at 
Jeast a dozen aldermen in the 
council. This is one of the “hot 
potatoes” that both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican high com- 
mand in the city appear to be 


of wards was scheduled to take question of Negro representation, ducking. 


ee 


Bois, Ninth Ward, and Emil Pac- _ city officials to take steps to end 


Mass NAACP Rally Steel Union Leaders Hit 
Demands Mayor Act Rank and File Movement 


By TULIE MICHAELS dren attend segregated schools; 
' a while in the Chicago system 87 per-| 
SaaRUAGO. “= A thage-pomt ot- cent of the children are ac tf CHICAGO — Over a 


tack by Chicago's Mayor Richard gue to segregated housing steelworker delegates to the annual | | | 
J. Daley on racist violence was‘ | j District 31 conference of the United|porters from the local unions. He|dren of steelworkers for use in ob- 
é | 


her Chic NAACP Overcrowding ge aye June's Steelworkers of America heardjurged that all “constitutional”| taining a college education. 
demanded by a Chicago NAAC force 40 percent of the all-Negro/their union officials declare war on|means be used for penalizing the} In a resolution adopted by the 
Jeader at the organization's 1957 schools here to operate on double-| the rank and file “dues protest,anti-MacDonald forces. He also ac-| f titled “Our Union and 
membership rally. shifts and in some Cases eighth| movement.” In the two day con-| cused the Rarick movement of be-\oo "© ap at neeett oe 
Kicking off a drive for 20,000 grade children to act as teachers. ference, held at the Morrison Hotel) ing supported by “Trotzkyites and its Future, the Rarick ceituneag 
members in Chicago with Roy Wil- * ‘not a single union member from Communists.’ was denounced. The resolution, in 
* 


kins, NAACP national executive sec-| THE membership rally heard the floor had the opportunity to) | part, said, “We condemn the afore- 
: | ‘THIS theme was echoed bv a)-|Said demogogs, both from within 


retary, Willoughby Abner, Chicago from Wilkins a claim that Negroes|speak. rogers 2. Fags areyii 
ranc ide | ; ' lect} far in- ; | s strict, and the 
branch president, told 2,000 P€T'and democratic whites together! In the last union election for in-' most all othe: speakers except) infin » of. our international union 
sons at the Metropolitan Commun- Rok” _}ternational president Donald Rar- David: MacDonsidiain Gael ine uU ational uni 
ity Church Mayor Daley must: now have the voting powel in Amér~| i) a grievance committeeman at)... ..  .. -? 1€ mcernauon-'|_those demagogs whio would at- 
}l. Use the authority of the city ica to block the White Citizens lone of the large Pittsburgh steel] al president. MacDonald came up'tempt to destroy our union--and 
government via radio and TV to im-|Councils and to thwart the “vast! mill¢, received one-third of the with a new “Madison Avenue pub-|we call upon our local union to 
9 7 Lo beet : : | nenie aan ¥ ing | ; ep 28 . ,. |tional constitution to see to it tha 
2. Hold a public hearing for the ia gia Ges Meilhitent Semen. protest movement, which recently! meet the mounting criticism of his Teameey remanent: rte Gae these 
victims of racist terror that strikes convened a meeting of one hundred a _— wri -reenpetnes Se 
daily here and culminated recently ‘utilize every democratic procedure 


} ,. we ’ > - | , ’ t "a ho 
O-| ; . administration, 
tanceot ne Se Se ea ee and file leaders of the union, : = Le viei AP y Com “ar 
in the Calumet Park assault on pic-|CT@UC votes in presidential CreCHONS | 5) Pittsburgh. He proposed the televising of in the constitution to eliminate 
nicking men, women and children. : union meetings into the homes of|these characters from within the 
3. Strengthen the city anti-riot) ©™ 


) , ow) | North-} ae . 
and the swing of power to }|__ District director Joseph Ger- ~ } fore" 
biditoee ae iil alt the steel workers and announced confines of the United Steelworkers 
act, 


— ea ei Owe EE oe 


- (it lit, a. 


thousand mano, in his report called for the|next month. He also outlined a one 
“ferreting out” of all Rarick sup-|million dollar loan fund for chil- 


LANL AMS 6 EN tee me ee 


a _ 


Negro areas. Negro voters hok 
that this would be done beginning! of America.” 


— 


SO allan age 


‘the balance of political power in} e 
* 61 Congressional districts. in 21 VI & Ch —___— 
DISCLOSING that Chicago is as Northern and Western states, ac-| (j aya ind *@ 
segregated as any Southern city, cording to Wilkins. | " 
He expressed hope for a Disic-' On Spotlight TV e 


Abner. cited these facts, recently: 

uncovered, about the Windy City: crat exodus from the Democratic 
There are more ehildren in Chi-| Party, which would cut reaction’s 

cago attending segregated schools} power in the Senate by removing 

than in the entire state of Arkansas.'/Southerners from. key committee 


Programs /n 58 Series—H. Aaron 


oo .......... — 
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Some 29% of New York chil-' posts. 


Curb Inflation Demanded 


By Nat'l Packing Confab 


(Continued from Page 12) 
despite its limitations, can be a 
springboard -for a sharpening of 
this struggle (the fight to end 
eiscrimination).” 

Full support for the AFL- 
CIO Committee on Political Ed- 
ucation was called for and 
pledged by the four hundred 
conference delegates. 


UNION ORGANIZATION 


Indulging in some of the 
frankest self-analysis witnessed 
in any union, the conference 
tackled the deterioration of rank 
and file activity in their ranks. 

“The exposure of corruption 
in the leadership of other unions 
has caused us to ask ourselves 
to what extent has the same vi- 
rus infected’ our own ranks. 
Clearly we do not have any 
Hoffas or Becks in our Jeader- 
ship, but have we deserted the 
traditional trade union principle 
of “One for all and all for one’?” 
the conference report asked. 

The report. cited examples 
of greed, where workers. refused 
to permit a second shift, to be 


' ELIZABETH GURLEY 
: FLYNN, will make her first 
_ Chicago appearance in many 
_ years on FRIDAY, DEC. 13. 
She will be anxious to greet her 


many Chicago friends. 


ry € All or- 
ganizations are urged to keep 


_ this date open. A large meet- 


‘ 
: 


ing, the largest i |, Many years, 
is being p i Keep Dec. 
13 open. Wa this column 


for further details. 


| 


installed, because of a fear of 
the loss of overtime. Another 

. ry »” 
example cited was the “hungry 


workers who work on incentive | 
and deprive their fellow work- | 


, 


ers of jobs. 
7 


ALSO highlighted was the 
case of a local union of 600 
members that has not been able 
to achieve a quorum of 16 at 


any of its last three meetings. | 
A further instance in the report | 


was the case of a large local 
union that had only processed a 
couple of grievances in an entire 
year, 

Posed .by the conference as 
well was this question: “What's 
happened in a local union with 
a majority of women where 
there is not a single woman in 
a position of leadership?” 

Calling for better - planned 
meetings and education of. the 
members, the conference added 
something that not many unions 
discuss these days. 

In seeking to put its finger 
on the cause of the lack of in- 
terest in union meetings and ac- 
tivities by the members, the 
conference said: 

“Most often this has been the 
fault of the union programs and 
policies — or rather the lack of 
them, The union itself has not 
been moving, or taking up is- 
sues of a sort which can attract 
and involve the members, In 
this connection the signing of 
three-year contracts has pro- 
duced some of the or = 
results by the establishment of 
such a long period between 
contract negotiations,” 


CHICAGO.—A series of lectures | CHICAGO. — Tis a week since 
and discussions, highlighted by S€V- the fabulous and fantastic world 
eral TV programs on world events | series has come to an end. All has 
was announced by the Chicago settled down in the midwest—it 
Council on Foreign Relations. seems that normalcy prevails again 


|. The World Spotlight program of!_ with the exception of Milwaukee. 


the Council which is heard and|The emotiénal binge of bringing 
seen every Monday night at 9:30 | the world’s championships back to 
p.m. on WITTW-TV (Channel Il)| midwest after 11 long years still 


will feature a discussion on the lingering on in the wonderful city 


“New Nation of Malaya” on its Oc-'of Milwaukee. 
tober 2Ist program. The October} 
28th program will discuss the issue |ting champ, with.a .393 batting ‘av- 
‘of “Red China and the UN” Coun-/| erage for the seven game stretch, 
cil officials stated. proved himself quite.a predictor on 
As part of the Council’s “Eve-'two scores in this. series. First, he 
mings Abroad” program an “Eve-/picked his team to win in six—and 
ning in Ghana’ will be the topic it took seven. Second, he said that 
iof the October 29th program, which | his team would not choke up in the 
will be held in the Woodrow Wil-|clutch. And as all the world. knows 
son Room at 116 S. Michigan Ave. they’ didn’t. 
The program is scheduled to start at} After the last series game, hard- 
7:30. p.m. ‘hitting Hank, ventured another of 
Carter Davidson, executive direc-|his predictions. For next season, he 
tor of the Council, announced that!said, “We'll (the Braves) win the 
ithe evening’s program will include} pennant again and beat the White 
a speaker from Ghana and mealies (Sen in the World Series.” Chicago 
who has traveled there recently, /partisans are hopeful that the slug- 


- - ging centerfielder is jut a bit off 
Debs Forum Debate 


fon this prediction. Jut a bit, not too 

| ride much, mind you. | 
On Socialism, Nov. 12 The White Sox came in for some 
CHICAGO.—An unusual dehate discussion at the Series. Holding 
on “Which Way Amrica—Free En-|Ccourt, as usual, before a crowd of 
terptise or Socialism?” has been|balf a hundred sports writers in 
announced by the Eugene v. the Yankee dugout before the 
Debs Forum for Tuesday evening, | {ourth series game, the venerable 
Nov. 12 at 32 W. Randelph St. Casey: Stengel poured out a few 


Upholding the cause of free 
enterprise will be Utah’s former|trade. Referring to the gossip that 


governor J. Bracken Lee, who has|Minoso, Doby and Harshman are 
spoken at many isolationist groups | to be traded for Baltimore's Kells, 


in Chicago in he past and is great-| Francona and one other, Case said, 
ly admired by the Chicago Trib-/“I don’t blame Richards (Oriole 
une. He is considered by many Manager) for trying. It’s a good deal 
as an “unreconstructed: capitalist.”|for him if he can make it. I don't 
Speaking for the Socialist solu-|see the Sox making this kind of a 
tion for America will be Harry|trade.” It might be added that 
Braverman, editor of the Ameri-|neither can any Sox fan. 
can Socialist magazine. General} Carl Sawatski, third _ string 
admission is 90 cents; admission for|Braves catcher, told The Worker 
students 60 cents. Tickets may/reporter that he thought the Chi- 
be obtained at the Debs Forum,|cago ball fans were top notch. Carl 
Room 504, 208 N. Wells St., orj/has caught for the Sox and the 


the Modern Bookstore, eo" oe in recent years.! He praised 
floor, 64 W. Randolph St. the overwhelming civie spirit that 


Hank Aaron, World Series bat-! 


prevails in Milwaukee, but was high 
in his praise for the loyal Chicago 
fans. 

Game three of the Series brought 
plenty of comments from the Chi- 
cago sports writers in the press box. 
‘This was the one which saw the 
world championship Braves at their 
very worst. They got trounced by 
a 12 to 3 score. In three different 
‘innings they left the bases loaded 
without coming through with the 
clutch hit. 

One sports writer commented, 
“This sure makes me feel at home. 
Thes Sox have been doing this all 
all year. When they need the big 
hit, there’s a big nothing.” To this, 
many commented that if the Sox 
had gotten that big hit at the right 


opinions on the rumored Sox-Oriole} | 


But maybe Hank Aaron is right 
again. Maybe next year is the year 
for a real midwestern thriller. 


McCARTHYISM 
(Continued from Page 12) 
Dr. Simpson said, “the program 
was er the direction of pure 
scientists rather than groups of 
engineers and scientists whose 
continued employment, quarter 
by quarter and year by year, de- 

nded on turning out success- 
ul short-range results—but per- 
haps at the expense of the most 
daring and long-range steps.” 

Thus the three scientists issued 
this bitter critique of American 
methods of free enterprise in the 
field of science, the era of Mc- 
Carthyism that inhibited free- 
> the field * wawr 5 

e up make good” phil- 

hy wi 


oso ich prevents a success- 
ful long-range approach to scien- 
tific projects, 

Apparently the Soviet scien- 
tists, working in a Socialist coun- 
try, had overcome (or never had 
to contend with) the defects in 


scientific approach noted by the 
Chicagoans, Ata ieieiis eile 


time it would have been a midwest : 
‘classic of the Braves against the 
‘White Sox in 1957. 
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Housing Bias Is Hottest 
Issue in Minneapolis 


{Freeway and other municipal con- 
struction programs will displace 
many thousands of pedple and the 
law must guarantee them homes in 
‘communities of their own choosing 
before they are evicted to make 


usiness Using Election 


Of Hoffa Against Labor 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
BIG BUSINESS has pulled out all stops and the drive to clamp new shackles on the ,, . eaeipesriges 
labor movement in the coming session of Congress is on full blast. The drive, as every-| . om Nee MBps Sanineten 
one knows, has been warming up for some time, especially: since last January when the discrimination in housing is the| way for automobiles. 
object of an “opén occupancy’|. The Communist Party also urges 


McClellan Committee of the Sen- ~~ ASM PRR ; er 
ate began its hearings on racket- © celts cnn dipe aN Bt RR RTT ee cH ordinance now before the City reversal of the Chamber of Com- 
Big. Set RR Se tanner OD eae Te i] merce, Real Estate Board and 
eering in unions. The election of OSE, etincoreenca AS gba d : adie Souncil. 
gree. a ‘Downtown Council emphasis on 
2 Wat TR 


Special te The Werker 


MINNEAPOLIS. — The hottest 


local political issue smoldering un- 
der the surface is the question of 


vail 


4? 


i. “ 
ser 


James Hoffa to the Teamsters [ee . Unique feature of the ordinance |; otal Tniatihhienemeneneer wiieal 
presidency at Miami Beach was age introduced jointly by a Democratic-| P Nagy saci ys iad ie mage 


like a coast-to-coast signal to the Pearce 
anti-union drum corps to build 
up to a crescendo. 

Senator McClelan himself gave 
thist sign with a statement that 
Hofta’s election “greatly accentu- 
ated the need for Federal legisla- 
tion” ostensibly to drive out cor- 
rupt and criminal elements, but 
actually to further restrict thp 
effectiveness of the unions for their 
18,000,000 members. 

* 


pncllgiaies eres 


Pe 
r 
= . 


FROM NOW ON WE will be 
hearing even more of Hoffa. He 
will be the greatest asset to the 
anti-labor lobbyists. The public 
will be led to believe that in et- 
fect the proposed bills will be 
“anti-Hoffa’ bills. 

Within less than a week of the 
Teamsters Miami Beach conven- 
tion, Senators Knowland, McClel- 
land and Butler—all notorious aniti- 
laborites, rushed into prominence 
with announcements of bills they 
are sponsoring to “correct labor 
abuses.” Included in their pack- 
ages are application of anti-trust 
laws against the “labor monopo-}|——— 
lies”; further restriction on labor! marized in popular form for wider 
political action; a government sup-| public consumption. 
ervised code of procedures for} ‘They make no effort to conceal 
Jabor unions; a national “right-to-|4 desire for about every major: 
work” law as well as state laws;) anti-labor proposal now. in the 
and many other such provisions. | works. But the buildup for them! 

Ironically, these union - busters is in the form an hysterical alarm, 
posing as labor’s friends, are look-| gnd a frantic call to arms against! 
ing with interest on the possible|a giant Frankenstein — Jabor—pic-| 
precedent-setting outcome of aj tured as threatening a sort of fas-| 
court suit instituted by 13 New | cist-like dictatorship over the peo- 
York rank and filers of the Team- ple. | 
sters that-has already achieved | * 

a temporary court order prohibting); HERE’E HOW LUCEY open- 
Hoffa from taking office as he was|ed his series: : 
scheduled to do last Tuesday. -If “The backlash of the story of 
Judge Dickinson Letts’ decision be- racketeering in American labor is 
comes permanent and a “master” Jeaving a new awareness that: Big 
is appointed by the court to sup-| Unionism is grown to gianthood. 
ervise the IBT's affairs, the spon-| “jts economic power matches 
sors of new anti-labor laws will that of the greatest corporation. 
celebrate an advance victory for, “jt has political strength, often 
the bills they seek to enact. ‘in balance-of-power dimensions, 

This will be the first such court in national states and local elec- 
supervision over a union and can tions. | 
become a pattern for similar ac-| “Its wage decisions often churn. 
tion when unions balk “ideological-| inflation and touch every house- 
ly” or defy provisions in the Taft-| hold, 
Hartley and other laws still to! 
come. 


peAwn FoR THE 
AFICIO KEwes 


oe eee ne 


; 
' 


' 


are a growing factor in the na- 
tion’s financial underpinning. 


* 

IT SHOULD BE noted that} | 
other forces opposing the Hoffa} “It has moved to fields of man- 
clique in the IBT, notably the) agerial decisions the employers, 
group around Thomas L. Hickey,! thought they had walked off as 
of New York, are sharply in opposi-| private domain. 
tion to the tactic of the 13 rank} “Its domestic social goals fit sia 


’ 


and filers, conceived for them by/ the wide screen. 
Godfrey Schmidt, a law and Ford-| “In international affairs it takes’ 
ham University professor. The! a bold stand. 
Hickey group sees it as a tactic) “No underdog, this labor, in 
that would basically undermine) 1957.” 

* 


all Jabor. Most opponents realize 
they wont beat him through the) EACH OF THOSE topics was 
the theme for an article in the 


‘easy’ road of court writs but 
series, filled with as brazen a 


through the traditionally mre 
able road of hard rank and file! pack of lies and deliberate exag- 


diye 
© agree . 
Noa , 
: 
; 
i 
Vo 
o 
oO 


: 


Farmer-Labor member and a Re- 


; hun $< Ss 
publican: member of the 13-man/?" 7" needs and slum 


‘council is that it would ban dis-| 
crimination not only in the rental. 
and sale but also in the financ-}|° 
ing or mortgaging of home pur-, 
chases and repairs, As such it hits; tena 
at the heart of the lucrative rea]-}4 Majority 


Bi Fi 

At this point the projected or- 
dinance is still before a committee 
f the City Council. Its two spon- 
sors and the committee chairman 
ho backs the ordinance constitrste 
of this committee so 


‘estate and loan agency practices | there can be ‘no vasid reason for 


' 
; 


| 


| 
—AFL-CIO News 


gerations of labor’s strength and 


effectiveness, as were ever un- 


loaded on the public. They con- 
coct the thesis that poor business 
is now the underdog and needs! 
protection from the “labor mo- 
nopoly.” 


By the time the poison cam- 
paign is over, the public is to be- 
lieve that the headquarters of 
every little union local is the power 
center for crime, inflation and po- 
litical corruption. * 

* | 

THE HEADS of big business! 
have personally taken up the cam-| 
paign. Ford Motor vice-president 
T. D. Yentema in a speech in Chi- 
cago called for legislation, osten- 
sibly to combat inflation, that “will 


: 


prevent a single union from dom- 
‘inating and dictating wages in an 


idusrty.” He'd be hap 
if the workers facing 
were divided in many unions. | 

At Dallas, Ralph J. Cordiner, 
president of General Electric, 
charged labor has shifted emphasis 


py: of course, 
is giant firm 


“Its big capital accumlations, in’ from collective bargaining to 
pension-welfare funds and dues, litical action. He'd restrict further 


a union’ right to engage in poli- 
tics. | 

Senator Butler of Maryland, the’ 
late Senator McCarthy’s 
collaborator and author of the 1954: 


{ | bill applying the Subversive Ac- trend is present in this issue. Open 


tivities Control Law to unions, 
singled out Walter Reuther for at- 
tack beeause “he regards the bar- 
gaining table as a platform for 
acquisition of political power” and 
for “destroying competitive capi- 
talism.” Butler, apparently is seek- 
ing to put Reuthers’ auto union 
under legal shadow, possibly un- 
der the law he sponsored in 1954,| 


or a new one, 


and labor politicians seem unaware 


close! © 


_ 


of extorting maximum prices out! 

of slum rentals and sales to peo-| 

ple who cannot move out because 

of jimcréw barriers. | 
* 

EVENTS IN LITTLE ROCK 
and the rising fight for desegre-' 
gation in the South are bound te 
have an impact on this local bat- 
tle. 

Scores of letters appear in the 
local press columns condemning 
discrimination in the Seuth, dill 
not a few of these call attention 
to the vast discrepancy between 
local sympathy for desegregation 
in the South and jimcrow practices’ 
at home. Housing bias in Minne-; 
apolis is the direct reason why 
this city which has no separate all-) 
Negro schools nevertheless has) 
some all-white schools in all-white 
communities and why the suburbs 
are lily-white both as to residence 
and schools. | 

THE LOCAL ClO Council has: 
backed the movement for “open 
Occupancy” spearheaded by the 
NAACP, Urban League and rep-; 
resentative citizens committee. 

But for a month and a half en-} 
dorsement by the politically-deci-| 
sive AFL Central Labor Union has} 
been blocked largely by a group 
of building trades leaders who seem} 


, 


to succumb to the pressure o* reali 
estate interests and building con-| 
tractors who want to maintain jim-| 
crow housing practices. | 
Progress is being: made, how- 
ever, in the serious debates and} 
powerful backing that the ordi-| 
nance commands in CLU ranks. 
Local Democratic-Farmer-Labor 


' 
’ 


of the political significance of this 
struggle. The present GOP mayor, ' 


K. Peterson, was elected last, 
June over the incumbent laborite, | 
Eric Hoyer, largely with the fi-| 
nancial aid and backing of the real/ 
estate crowd. | 
The opportunity to set back the| 
OP—big business interests im this, 
town and to reverse the election) 


occupancy can be won now. 
* 


THIS IS THE VIEW of the local 
Communist Party which has strong- 
ly backed the anti-housing bias 
fight from the outset. The local 
Communists have pointed eut that 
slum clearance and municipal de- 
velopment is impossible without 
ending the housing ghettos. 


failure on their part to hold public 
hearings at an early date and to re- 
port it to the council for favorable 
action. 

Hearings have been stalled while 
the city attorney studies the meas- 
ure. 

PROPONENTS of the anti-bias 
law are concerned that it not be 
bottled up in the city attorneys of- 
tice as has been the case for nearly 
six months in neighboring St. Paul. 

Central Labor Union action also 
has ray held off ostensibly until 
the city attorney reports. This is re- 
garded mainly as a subterfuge for 
delaying action. 

In the labor movement it is likely 
that the forthcoming joint AFL- 
CIO Conference on Humhtn Rights 
on November 11 will force a break- 
through, The sharper battle in DFL 
and Democratic ranks over the civil 
rights issue is likely to play a role 
in getting decisive action. Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul still may be 
the first cities in the nation to en- 
act Open Occupancy laws. 


. 
EVENTS IN LITTLE ROCK 
an‘l the rising fight for desegrega- 
tion in the South are bound to \have 
an impact on this local battle. 
Scores of letters appear in the 
local’ press columns condemning 
discrimination in the South, and 
not 4 few of these call attention to 
the vast discrepancy between local 


sympathy for desegregation in the 


South and jimcrow practices at 
home. Housing bias in Minneap- 
olis is the direct reason why this 
city| which has no separate all- 
Negto schools nevertheless has 
some all-white schools in all-white 
communities and why the suburbs 
are lily-white both as to residence 


and schools, 


Unsold Cars 
Stockpile at 
Peak for Oct. I 


DETROIT.—The highest Oct. I 
stockpile in the history of the auto- 
mobile industry, 596,041 unsold 
1957 cars was reported last week 
by Automotive News. 

It exceeded last year’s stockpile 
at the same date of 282,038 cars. 

yome dealers report they are still 
being prodded by factories to take 


| They warn that the projected|1957 cars and sell them below cost. 


struggle within the locals and re- 
gions. 

In effect there is a contest be- 
twen two alternative paths: 
struggle within labor to get the 
unions themselves to wield the 
cleanup broom and establish dem- 
ocratic rights; or will the enemies 
of labor, in the guise of “helping” 
unions clean up, clean them out 
with an ax? 


* P 

A SAMPLE of the kind of 
poison that has been let loose in- 
to the air of America is a series 
of articles by Scripps-Howard staff 
writer Charles Lucey running in 
newspapers from coast to coast. 

The articles, entitled “Big Labor 
—Giant on a Tightrope,” are sim- 
ply a collection of the well-known 
propaganda of the National Asso- 
ciation of- Manufacturers and 


Chamber of Commerce, but sum- 


estant and Roman Catholic 
churches and two Jewish syna- 
gogues moved into the center of 
the struggle against Faubus-in- 
spired racism last week. | 

In a city-wide “reconciliation” | 
services on Columbus Day, they 
called for peace instead of mob! 
violence, 


; 


to 30 minutes, 


ment was read ca for “an act 
for new dedication of heart, mind 
and will to the basic principle of 


Generally the church services: 
were limited to prayers lasting up speaking against any who may dif- Rev. Dr. Marion Boggs. 


In three leading Presbyterian | 
churches, however, a special state-' group whose purpose is to defy ers participated in open air ser- 


liberty and justice for all.” 

It also urged renewed dedica- 
tion: “to the principle of ebedi- 
ence to the nation’s law. ° 

“To the maintenance of views 
and convictions by lawful and con- 
stitutional means, steadfastly re- 
fusing to take part in any mob 
action or violence of any kind.’ 

“To “refrain from boycotts or, 
intimidation or slander .or evil 


’ 
; 


fer on any matter of public interest. | 
“To refrain from joining any) 


the nation’s law. 
“To commit themselves anew to 
the way of Christian love and to 


Eighty-three Little Rock Prot-| American democracy guaranteeing! resolve that they will carry no’ 
opinion to the point of disrupting Day, 


’ 
’ 


the Christian fellowship.” | 


The last pledge was aimed at 
restraining segregationists frem at-, 
tempting to unseat clergymen who 


the Federal laws. 

The congregation of the Second | 
Presbyterian Church stood and 
recited the pledge wtih the pastor, 


At Camp Robinson, in North 
Little Rock, about 200 paratroop- 


vices, with a similar service being 


Little Rock Churches Buck Racist Violence 


n THE EVE of Columbus 
a segregationist counter- 
action was attempted in a church 
sevice sponsored by 24 funda- 
mdntalists Baptist preachers. 

he Rev. Dr. M. L. Moser, Sr., 


believe in peaceful acceptance of pastor of Central Baptist Church, 


where the service was held, thank- 
ed| God for Gov. Fanbus. He de- 
nounced the use of Federal troops 


‘to protect Negro children attend- 


ing Central High School and de- 
manded their withdrawal. 

e denounced the city-wide ob- 
servances the following day be- 
cause they had been called by 


held at the Little Rock University 
Armory for Catholic troops . 


“Tews, Catholics and modernistic | 
testants.” 
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Need New Labor Off 


ensive 


State PAC Meeting Declares 


OTTAWA, Il. — A special 
conference of downstate local 


leaders called by the Illinois 
State Industrial Union Confer- 
ence heard a call for labor to 
take the offensive against the 
state's and nation’s anti-labor 
groups. 

John Alesia, political action di- 
rector, District 31, of the United 
Steelworkers of America, . and 
speaking for the Illinois PAC at 
this conference attended by al- 


Meat Union Says 
Inflation Cuts Pay 


B,) SAM KUSHNER 

CHICAGO — The three- 
pronged national conference of 
the United Packinghouse Work- 
ers of America, AFL-CIO, hit 
hard at the problems of inflation, 
civil rights and political action. 

Problems before the biennial 
conference, included wage poli- 
cy questions, discrimination and 
womens ativities. 

Today, the conference noted, 
“working people and farmers 
find it impossible to catch up 
with the cost of living. What 
is happening has the practical 
effect of a wage cut.” 

The conference noted that the 
union-negotiated escalator claus- 
es offer ro real solution: to the 
mounting cost of living. 

* 

ONE OF THE 
the escalator clause, as ana- 
lyzed by the conference, is that 
workers may get the “illusion” 
that they are keeping up with 
the cost of living rise. 

“This darfger is particularly 
great under long term contracts 
such as the three year agree- 
ments with the packers,” the 
conference declared. 

The union called tor a twofold 
attack on the inflationary prob- 
lems facing the people. First, 
it was felt, that through the col- 
lective bargaining process the 
union must get real monetary 
gains tor its members. Second- 
ly, through political action the 
union should fight against Con- 
gressional and administration ac- 
tions that intensify the inflation- 
ary spiral, 

CIVIL RIGHTS PROGRAM 

Full support to the dramatic 
and historic battles in the South 


“dangers” of 


were voted at the conlerence. 
In addition the union called 
upon all locals to play an active 
role in their communities to 
combat discriminatory practices. 
In forthright language the con- 
ference declared: 

“It is meaningless to fight 
discrimination in the South if 
we allow the same disease to 
flourish in our communities, or 
in our own locals and plants in 
the North, East .and West.” 

Besides calling for integration 
in all fields, the union urged the 
adoption of a program for the 
enactment of FEPC hws on a 
national level and in the vari- 
Ous states. 

Within the union, all locals 
that bave not yet done so, were 
urged to immediately set up 
anti - discrimination committees, 
Contracts that have no. anti- 
discrimination clauses will be 
singled out for special attention 
in the next negotiation, the un- 
ion declared. 
POLITICAL 
PROGRAM 

As seen bv the union confer- 
ence, labor's political action ma- 
chinery must focus: on “the spe- 
cial task of COPE in the South. 
particularly with relation to the 
current struggles over segrega- 
tion and the importance of 
building cooperation between 
farm and labor groups.” 

Viewing the coming elections, 
especially in the South, the un- 
ion took issue with one of the 
guest speakers, Senator Wayne 
Morse, who voted against the 
civil rights bill. 

The conference declared “The 
newly-enacted Civil Rights Act, 


(Continued on Page 11) 


ACTION 


Civil, Labor Rights 


At Steel Conference 


\. HICAGO.—A ten point pro- 
gram for civil rights and against 
anti-labor legislation was adopted 
at the annual District 31 Steel- 
workers’ Union conference. 

lieading the program was a 
demand for the repeal of the 
Tatt-Hartley Law. Also demand- 
ed was the enactment of a fed- 
eral FEP law and a similar “fool- 
proot” law for the states of Illi- 
nois and Indiana. 

the enactment of a federal 
anti-lynching bill and the aboli- 
tion of discrimination in the arm- 
ed forces were also part of the 
program. Emphasis was placed 
in the program on enactment of 
legislation that would abolish 
the poll tax and would elimin- 
ate other restrictions on the right 
to, vote... 

SEGREGATION in interstate 


_against. organized labor. 


travel was hit by the union pro- 
gram. Also noted was the need 
“to protect aliens long resident 
in the United States: and sate- 
guarding their status.” 

The last point in the progr ram 
declared, “The establishment’ of 
guarantees protecting the free- 
dom of thought and _ political 


views of government workers.” 
The resolution also — stated, 
“strikebreaking, intimidation of 
workers and other abuses of au- 
thority by law enforcement agen- 
cies, has not been used solely 
State 
and jocal governments, particu- 
larly in the South, have repeat- 
edly ignored existing intolerable 
conditions of civil rights viola- 
tions, and in many instances have 
openly aawabsine them.” * 


“Enrico 


most one hundred local union 
presidents, legislative directors 
and staff members declared la- 
bor must fight for a positive pro- 
gram. 

While taking note of the re- 
cent victories by labor in the last 
session of the State Legislature 
in defeating the proposed. anti- 
picketing bill and the “right to 
work” bill, Alesia argued this was 
not enough for labor. The pass- 
age of a “Little Wagner” act for 
Illinois workers not in interstate 
commerce should be placed high 
on labor's legislative calendar for 
the next session of the state legis- 
lature, he said. 

* 

THE State Legislature should 
also pass a minimum wage bill 
for Llinois employees who are 
not covered by the federal mini- 
mum wage law. Tearing into the 
anti-labor activities of employers 
in the state of Illinois, Alesia 
urged that labor call for an in- 
vestigation by the State Legisla- 
ture of these groups, particularly 
the “Fox River group.” 

The Fox River valley west of 
Chicago has long been a chal- 
lenge to Illinois unionism and is 
well known asa low paying area. 
Labor officials have often 
charged an employer conspiracy 
in this area to kéep labor from 
gaining a substantial foothold. 

Nationally Alesia told the dele- 

gates, it is high time thrat the 
Congress of the United States 
devote a major share of its time 


and resources to investigating the 
anti-labor practices of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufactur- 
ers and the U. S. Chamber of 


Commerce. 
_ 


AT THE conference plans 
were outlined for influencing the 
1958 congressional election and 
the presidential election of 1960. 
Local labor leaders were urged 
to enter the precinct elections of 


the Democratic Party in the 
downstate areas. 

In many of the downstate areas 
the Democratic Party is virtually 
defunct, while the Republican 
Party is a tightly knit and well- 
functioning organization. There- 
fore, the PAC leaders urged, 
participation. in the Democratic 
Party will be an etfective means 
of affecting the political situation 
in the state as a whole. 

The purpose of entering the 
Democratic primaries at the pre- 
cinct level was explained) by 
Alesia in the following manner: 

“We do not want to take over 
the Democratic Party, we do not 
want to be part of the Demo- 
cratic Party, we do not want to 
get rid of the Democratic Party, 
our only purpose is to use the 
Democratic ballot to elect the 
candidate who will support the 
ClO program.” 

* 


HOW this program for in- 
fluencing the Democratic Party 
in two downstate counties, where 
this has been done, was explain- 


H . It was aimed, according to 
‘i e PAC leaders, at increasing 
the pro-labor vote in the coun- 
ties, to exert labor's influence on 
a |state level, Great stress was laid 
o electing pro-labor Democratic 
county chairmen. 


A number of the speakers not- 
ed that this was the only man- 
ner in which labor could counter- 
balance the influence of the Cook 
County machine which has many 
times in the past taken labor's 
sipport for grntaed without mak- 
ing concessions to the demands 
of labor, on program and on 
siates. 
| Many of the delegates from 
redominantly Republican areas 
wxpressed the opinion that the 
program veiled could win the 
support of the union members 
back home. 
« 


THE conference was chaired 
by William Allen, who heads the 
political action machinery of the 
state CIO organization. He is also 


~the director of the-UAW’s politi- 


cal action program in the IlIlinois- 
Iowa region of the union. Mau- 
rice MacElligot, state secretary- 
treasure of the CIO council 
pened the conference with intro- 
uctory remarks emphasizing the 
eed for greater political action 
in the ranks of Jabor. 
| Only at one stage was united 
potion between the State AFL 
nd State CIO mentioned. This 
was in reference to a united cam- 
paign to secure a Minimum wage 


in the state. 


McCarthyism and Free 
Stop U.S. Sputnik —U. 


CHICAGO, — “The holy prin- 
ciple of competition” and the re- 
pressive atmosphere of McCar- 
thyism got the major share of 
blame from world - renowned 
scientists of the University of 
Chicago for America’s failure to 
launch a “little moon” by this 
time. 

Issuing statements to the press 
in ‘comment on the successful et- 
fort of the Soviet Union in plac- 
ing a man-made satellite in the 
firmament, were Dr. Harold G. 
Urey,. Nobel Prize winner, Dr. 
Samuel K. Allison, director of the 
Fermi Institute of Nu- 
clear Studies, Dr. John A. Simp- 
son, professor of physics and a 
member of the committee that 
planned the International Geo- 
physical Year. 

All the scientists respectfully 
saluted the Soviet Union for hav- 
ing launched “Sputnik,” the first 
satellite in history. 


World Disarmament 


Speech By Cousins 


CHICAGO.—Norman Cousins, 
editor of the Saturday Review 
of Literature will speak on 
“W orld Politics and World Dis- 
armament,” at the KAM Temple, 
930 E. 50 St., Tuesday evening, 
Oct. 22. The meeting, under 
the auspices of the World Fed- 
eralists and the Friends Com- 
mittee on Legislation, is open 
to the public and there will be 
no admission charge, it was 
announced. 


Cousins has, during the past 
year, interviewed Dr, Schweitz- 
er on the banning of nyclear 
bombs and a full ‘issue of the 
Review was devoted to this 
world wide demand. 

Rabbi Jacob Weinstein, will 
introduce Cousins at the meeting 
and George H. Watson, chair- 
man of the bg ey Committee 
on Legislation ‘of Ilinois-Wis- 


consin will serve as moderater. . 


DR. ALLISON stated, “Per- 
haps we have depended too 
much on the holy principle of 
competition. The government has 
let out contracts in the program 
to all kinds of concerns. They 
more or less keep their ends from 
each other. We could have gone 
faster if we'd had a big central 
laboratory with complete and 
rapid exchange of’ information, 


“There are some fields where 
the theory of free competition 
doesn't work. I don't think it 
works in scientific and techno- 
logical advance. In regard to the 
satellite it’s the same old business 
of too many cooks spoiling the 
broth,” the scientist said. 

Thus in his own way Dr. Alli- 
son paid tribute to the central- 
ized and coordinated efforts of 
the Soviet scientists and Soviet 
ppreees for the unified ef- 
orts in launching “Sputnik.” 

* 


AIMING his fire both , at 
President Eisenhower and at the 
McCarthyites, Professor Urey in 
usual sharp spoken manner, de- 
clared, “There have been efforts 
on the part of administration 


Competition 
C Scientists 


spokesmen ‘to perhaps encourage 
the people to think the Russians 
were not as effective as they are 
in science, I refer specifically to 
emarks made by President Eis- 
ft hower.” 

Turning his attention to the 
ast attacks by Congressional 
sommittees on American scien- 
ists, Urey said that “we should 
top dealing in_ witchhunts 
upon scientists.” Urey specifically 
pointed out that the attack on 
David U. Condon and Dr. J. 
Robert Oppenheimer, both of 
whom came under sharp attack 
from the late Senator McCarthy, 
eakened the nation’s satellite 
launching program. 

Dr. Allison pointed out that 
he McCarthy-inspired approach 
o the security clearance “made 
any scientists reluctant to take 
on government work on classified 
projects.” 
| * 
| DR. SIMPSON joined in the 
charge of piecemeal approach to 
the American program for the 
levelopment of a satellite. In the 
lev ‘elopment of the atomic bomb, 

(Continued on Page 11) 


Chicago Showing of 
New Soviet Film 


CHICAGO, — “The Forty 
First,” prize winning Soviet 


color film will have its first mid- 


west showing at the newly 
opened Avon Theatre starting 


on Firday, Oct. 25. The theatre, 
which is scheduling a program 
of many foreign films, is located 
at. 3327 West Fullerton. The 
Seviet film, with English sub- 
titles, will also run on Saturday 
and Sunday, Oct. 26 and 27. 
The grand’ opening of the 


“theatre took place this: weekend 


with an all-Italian film program. 

he theatre management. an- 
founced ‘that it is operating on 

three-day basis, starting with 
f riday evenings, and all dav Sat- 
rday and Sunday. In addition 
to Italian and Russian films, 

Greek, Ukrainian, Polish, and 

andanavian films are being 
rogrammed. 

At the Cannes International 
Movie Festival, held earlier this 
year, ae Forty rty, First, Phas oi 
usual love story — US- 

on 


sian Civil War, rst prize. 
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THE State Labor Deparement office on Old Country Road in |Hicksville, Long Is- 
land, was jammed with men and women waiting to fill out unemployment insurance forms: 


| inside THE WORKER 


Days after getting dismissal notices in the local airplane plants, many faces still clearly 


This union keeps retired workers young—Page 3 


Spotlight on Soviet science—Pages 6-7 


* Konstantin Tsilkovsky, space travel pioneer 
* Crashing heat barrier next for Soviet planes - 


* First solar power station 


Mechanical rats for the boss—Page 5 


reflected shock, disbelief and 
worry. The island’s industry, lean- 
ing overheavily on defense orders, 
has fallen on its face with the cut- 
back in war plane production. 

In recent months 10,000 workers 
in Nassau .and Suffolk Counties 
have lost their jobs. A week ago, 


Republic, the giant plant located 
at Farmingdale, fired 3,000 of its, 


' 


14,500 workers. The warning has! 


come that there will be more cuts,| 


first united counsel-taking, arejas a production worker. Why, 
speaking soberly of “the island's they’re even laying off engineers!”. 
critical unemployment problem.” |(This last-was said as if it were 
Monday The. Worker reporter! unbelievable.) 
< 

spent a day in Long Island sub=" { . 

urbia trying to get the answer to) YOU. ASKED his opinion on 
some questions. We chatted with'what the upshot would be. Sup- 
several aircraft workers and some! pose war orders continued to drop, 
who were recently fired, and inter-|suwppose there was a steady trend 
viewed the State Labor Department toward peate in the world—could 


yNe. 


a plant like Republic convert to 


Algeria and the crisis in France—Page 5 sat 
The trade ?©"! * 
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probably heavy ones. 
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an 


Stewart Alsop, columnist, in the New York Herald-Tribune, Sunday, Oct. 13: 
If Sputnik has eyes to see, Sputnik represents a major triumph of Soviet intelli- 


gence, with immense military significance.’ 


Cave-Men Try to Blanket 
U.S. with Sputnik Jitters 


By A. B. MAGIL 


IN THE PAST two weeks a new and dangerous disease has appear- 
ed on the American scene. This disease is the Sputnik Jitters. Among its 
symptoms are hysteria, loss of balance, cold war palpitations and hot 
flushes at the mere mention of such words as Sputnik, Soviet Union, or 
even THEY. It is accompanied by frenzied appeals for more dollars, es- 


pecially in 10 or 11 figures. This disease 
has appeared in an acute form among cer- 
tain U. S. Senators, newspaper editors, 
press, radio and TV commentators. There 
is danger that these carriers may infect mil- 
lions of Americans. It is not the disease it- 
self that is so serious, but it can lead to complica- 
tions that may prove fatal. ‘ 
In the wake of one of the greatest scientific 
achievements in human history—the launching of 
the first artificial earth satellite—an attempt is being 
made to stampede the American people into 
abandoning their senses and drawing from man’s 
first conquest of space conclusions at the level of 
the cave-man. 
Our people are being pressured into supporting 
a drive that would mean a massive increase in mili- 
tary spending, a aanegern or living costs and taxes, 
a furious heating up of the cold war, a revival of 
the ugliest features of McCarthyism, and an in- 
tensification of all those policies in international 
relations that have now ed so completely 
bankrupt and have turned against our country 


hundreds of millions throughout the world. 

Not all of this is being spelled out, but enough 
of it is to make clear the image of that catastrophe 
which we are being urged to embrace. 

® 


THE NEW YORK TIMES and the New York 
Herald-Tribune are pacing the clamor. of the big 
business press for action—“urgent action,” as the 
Herald Tribune puts it, “to set this nation imme- 
diately on the No. 1 job of overtaking this Soviet 
breakthrough.” (Oct. 13.) 

One of the leading professional doom-cryers, 
Stewart Alsop, in a syndicated column (Oct. 13), 
contradicts President Eisenhower's statement that 
the Soviet earth satellite poses no threat to our 
security and asserts flatly that Sputnik “sees,” that 
it is now engaged in spying out our military secrets. 

The Herald Tribune rushes to Dr. Henry A. 
Kissinger, author of the book, “Nuclear Weapons 
and Foreign Policy,” who spent three years to- 
gether with 30 other “notable Americans” study- 


ing what American foreign policy ought to be. 


(Continued on Page 9) 


unions of the area, spurred to their 


| isomething else? 

| THE GAUDY red, gold, brown; ‘There's always commercial avia- 
rand yellow autumn leaves are fall-|tion,” he-said, ‘but the plants out 
ing in Farmingdale, Hicksville,|this way are 100 percent defense 
Mineola, Amityville and Massape-) work. And Bar E ogee tried to 
qua. Little children are plaving in’ convert to missiles in defense work. 
the backvards and bigger ones on’. . .” 

the gently curving streets where no; . It was hard toe blame the com- 
cars speed dangerously. But. the pany for this, though, he said, they 
parents are worried, and not only certainly didn’t want the cutbacks 
those in defense work. ‘in their work. 

“I know a lot of guys who bought “And vet, he shrugged with a 
their homes on the strength of their smile, “The fellows blame them, 
jobs,” a recently laid-off worker; you know how it is, you work for 
told me as we chatted on his lawn,|4 Company, 'figure you dont get 
“Its not going to be any fun for enough money anyhow, then some- 
3 ia thing like this happens and you 
of just naturally say, why the damned 
company. . . | 


them.” 

He himself has another line 
work which he is now trying to ~ : ; 
build up into full time. “ry tell Some of the workers, he ne 
you,” he said, “a lot of people think a | resentment Tis ws ene 
ae “wake Cad ews beineienh ere of foreign aid “pouring 
asec ewdatitan of Reaubiie You t™ of the country while this can 

; 8 P ‘happen to ii here.” For himself, 


aw orate vi guy mares! hie said tal: “1 Sibeer tiavhe 
ny . wpa ects om “ ape they know what they're doing cut- 
ore If a — eater * | ting back, I'm not going to argue 
oie Relies dt ‘igh a te *' with them on defense, but maybe 
aa meas a am” | they're being} a little hastv about 
: had now... ee oe 

“I don’t know what a lot of einen The average American, you noted, 
a ke ate i nen Bia, while he feels it impermissable not 
on wumernissis - #269 to do something about the. unem- 
fore these plane layoffs ever started, | ‘Siveuind canst ‘dealt tedk too 
there was a building slowdown out , ee eh a "ore oki | 
Ihere, there’s no work in construc-|~ © ™ Ene WOTTE Gt DOOR MNE Set 
ition any more.” | 
* | 
THIS MAN, who worked for 


Republic some nine years and calls. q + E It 
himself “an Eisenhower man,” ex- g 3 ace | 
plained how workers move up in) 
classifications within the © plant. 
“There were some layoffs earlier 
this year. Then a man had the 
choice of accepting a drop in clas-| 
sification and staying, or being laid) 
off holding the same high classifica- 
tion for future employment. This: 
time, it’s just layoff period, no 
choice of any kind, you got to go 
out and start somewhere else all 
over again, at less money.” | 

You asked him if many of the! 
skills are readily transferable to 
othee industries. 

“Well,” he said, “it depends. You’ 


(Continued on Page 4) 


“I was still up in the clouds 
on account of the Braves World 
Series victory,” a Milwaukee 
reader writes, “when the latest 
issue of The Worker containing 
Rodney's excellent piece on our 
town arrived at my house. You 
certainly were on the ball with 
that one. K¢ep up the good work, 
Enclosed find fiv€ bucks to keep 
| the best paper in the country 
going. | 

The comment was nice—and 
so was the. five-spot. We need 
more of both. Compliment or 


take machinists, they can work as 
machinists outside the aircraft in- 
dustry. A lot of plane work is 
really semi-skilled, the bench work’ 
and riveting. Theoretically they) 
can get jobs in automotive, electri- 
cal, TV and other industries. But 
go ahead, get them. I know one 
guy down the street who took work 
last week for $1.69 an hour, elec- 
trical assembly. How can you get 
along on that? He figured he better 
grab what he could before others 
started coming down in what they 
were looking for.” 

All production workers at Re- 
public are union, he said, and the 
earlier layoffs based on seniority, 
tended to be of newer, less skilled 
workers. 

“Now it’s hitting the oldtimers— 
fellows with 12, 15, 18 years in the 
plant. You know,” he said pensive- 
ly, “a man working in a place 18 
years is liable to be over 40. He's 


not going to get a job so quick, noti N 


brick-bat, we’ value the opinions 
of. our readers throughout the 
country. And one bill or a hun- 
dred, we depend on the con- 
tributions of our readers to keep 
publishing. 

Let’s face it. Ours is a small 
newspaper! whose continued 
existence will someday be 
looked at as a modern-day mir- 
acle. But despite its size, you will 
find interesting and informative 
articles in these which can be 
found nowhere else in America. 

From our land, we'll do our 
best to keep putting out a paper 
which vigprousiy tackles the is- 
sues’ confronting the American 
people. But you have to do your 
part also. | | 

Send your contributign to 
Committee for A Free Press or 
Robert W. Dunn, P.O. Box 231, 
Cooper Station, New York 38, 


=» 4 | 
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City Council Passes ‘Rights Law, Stalls Redistricting 


CHICAGO; — Democracy and 
representative government for 
the people in Chicago, got a 
beost and a stall m the City 
Council session last week. 

The boost to democratic prac- 
tices eame with the unanimous 
adoption of the civil rights bill 
introduced by Alderman Claude 
Alderman of the Fourth Ward. 
This measure prohibits discrim- 
ination in public places. Much to 
the surprise of .most observers, 
aldermen such as Reginald Du- 


Bois, Ninth Ward, and Emil Pac- 


oo 


Mass NAA 
Demands Mayor Act 


segregated schools; 


dren attend 


— - 


ini, 10th Ward, voted for the 
bill. 


In past council sessions Du- 
Bois and Pacini have bitterly op- 
posed anti-segregation housing 
proposals coming before the 
council. The Holman bill pro- 
vides a fine of $200 for violators. 

* 


AT THE same session of the 
council, democratic practices for 
Chicagoans got an assist, when 
the municipal legislative body 
called on the Mayor and other 
city officials to take steps to end 


discrimination against News doc- 
tors in Chicago hospitals. This 
bill was introduced by Alderman 
William Harvey of the Second 
Ward, 

The stall in the City Council 
session came on a proposal to 
give immediate consideration to 
redistricting ward lines. Instead 
the Council sent the proposal to 
the Rules Committee for action. 
Alderman Leon Despres, Fifth 
Ward, tried unsuccessfully to cut 
council red tape. 

Under state Jaw redistricting 
of wards was scheduled to take 


ee 


place before Dec. 1, 1951. Des- 
res and 11 Républicans voted 
= immediate consideration of 
this long i redistricting. 


IT IS expected that the 10 Re- 
publican aldermen will submit 
their own proposal in the near 
future. Under council rules a 
vote would be required and the 


proposals could not be sent to 
committee. 

One of the major issues in- 
volved in the redistricting is the 
question of Negro representation. 


There are now five Negro alder- 
men, iwth a sixth expected to be 
elected soon from the 24th Ward, 

At present it is estimated that 
at leagt one-fourth of the city, 
three million population is com- 
puedes Negroes. This would 

ring jabout, in a council align- 
ment that would take this factor 
into account, the election of at 
least a dozen aldermen in the 
council. This is one of the “hot 
potatoes” that both the Demo- 
cratic and Repubiican high com- 
mand in the city appear.to be 
ducking. 


—----  ~- 


P Rally Steel Union Leaders Hit 
Rank and File Movement 


By JULIE MICHAELS 
yy . \ ., | while in the Chicago system 87 per-| 
SRUAGO, — A eee et cent of the children are mameuaed | 


tack by Chicago's Mayor Richard 4... to segregated housing. 
J. Daley on racist violence was Overcrowding and slim funds. 
demanded by a Chicago NAACP! force 40 percent of the all-Negro) 


leader at the organization’s 1957 schools here to operate on double-: 
shifts and in some cases eighth 


0.000 grade children to act as teachers. 


CHICAGO — Over a_ thousand 


mano, in his repgyt called for the|next month. He also outlined a one 
steelworker delegates to the annual Oo 


“ferreting out” all Rarick sup-)million dollar loan fund fer chil- 
District 31 conference of the United|porters from the local unions. He|dren of steelworkers for use in ob- 
Steelworkers of America heardjurged that all “constitutional” | taining a college education. 
their union officials declare war on means be used for penalizing the} Ip a resolution adopted by the 
the rank and tile “dues protest anti-MacDonald forces. He also aC-| conference entitled “Our oo 
movement.’ In the two day con-|cused the Rarick movement of be- x” $ cs 
ference, held at the Morrison Hotel ing supported by “Trotzkyites and\its Future, the Rarick movement 
not a single union member from Communists.’ hoon denounced. The resolution, in 
the floor had the opportunity to * part, said, “We condemn the afore- 
| THIS theme was echoed by al- said demogogs, both from within 


speak. ee 
2 he las ection for in- ‘the confines of our district, and the 
Jn the last union election for in- most all other speakers except 


ternational president Donald Rar- David MacDonald. the internation-| 


ick, a grievance committeeman at, | |—those demagogs who would al- 
one of the large Pittsburgh steel] al president. MacDonald came up|tempt to destroy our union—and 


a ‘ 44 . > , 4 ve : 
mills, received one-third of the With a new “Madison Avenue pub-|we call upon our local union to 
votes. He heads the national dues utilize the full scope of oy#r interna- 


protest movement, which recently’ tional constitution to see to it that 
convened a meeting of one hundred er re . these demagogs are ferreted poe to 
daily here and culminated recently) '@n¢ | | mO-| -ank and file leaders of the union|*~ sca se utilize every. democratic procedure 
in the Calumet Park assault on pic-| Tle votes in presidential elections) Pittsburgh. | He proposed | the televising ofjin the constitution to eliminate 
nicking men, women and children. 2% the swing of power to North-| District director Joseph Ger-|"0N meetings into the homes of | these characters from within the 
Negro areas. Negro voters hold) —— — — ———..— the steel workers and announced | confines of the United Steelworkers 


3. Strengthen the city anti-riot ©™ | en esa 
S Ai | g Chi that this would be done beginning! of America. 


membership rally. 

Kicking off a drive for 2 
members in Chicago with Roy Wil- * 
kins, NAACP national executive sec-| THE membership rally heard 
retary, Willoughby Abner, Chicago from Wilkins a claim that Negroes. 
branch president, told 2,000 Pel-| and democratic whites together! 


sons at the Metropolitan Commun-’ r Siiee wiiniaieslihin Maile 
* . / ‘ } ¢) '€ j a 
ity Church Mayor Daley must: ROW DAVE the VOUNG | 


. fh = ; 

1. Use the authority of the citv'ica to block the White Citizens 

government via radio and TV to im-|Councils and to thwart the “vast 
plement the new civil rights law. ‘array of enemies.” 

2. Hold a public hearing for the REE eH crtey ; 

victims of racist terror that strikes} He cited the declining impor- 

anceof the Dixie bloc of Demo-) 


confines of our international union 


lic relations program in order to 
meet the mounting criticism of his 


* 61 Congressional districts in is 

DISCLOSING that Chicago is as, Northern and Western states, | e 3 | 

ite 20x vs. braves 
- On Spot ° 
uncovered, about the Windy City:|crat exodus from the Democratic 
There are more children in Chi-| Party, which would cut reaction s; ‘ j ‘ba S. Py H 

. eee 

Programs = /fA eries—H, Aaron 


act the balance of political power in| 
' Mala ere 

ac-| 
segregated as any Southern city,| cording to \ilkins. al 
Abner cited these facts, recently) He expressed hope for a Dixie- 
cago attending segregated schools|power in the Senate by removing) 
than in the entire state of Arkansas.|Southerners from key committee) 

prevails in Milwaukee, but was high 


Some 29% of New York chil- posts. 


CHICAGO.—A series of lectures) (CpIICAGO. — Tis a week since 


an ee CT ee 


Curb Inflation Demanded 


By Nat'l Packing Confab- 


(Continued from Page 12) 
despite its limitations, can be a 
springboard for a sharpening of 
this struggle (the fight to end 
discrimination).” 

Full support for the AFL- 
ClO Committee on Political Ed- 
ucation was called for and 
pledged by the four hundred 
conference delegates. 


UNION ORGANIZATION 


Indulging in some of the 
frankest self-analysis witnessed 
in any union, the conference 
tackled the deterioration of rank 
and file activity in their ranks. 

“The exposure of corruption 
in the leadership of other unions 
has caused us to ask ourselves 
to what extent has the same vi- 
rus infected our own ranks. 
Clearly we do not have any 
licflas or Becks in our Jeader- 
ship, but have we deserted the 
traditional trade union principle 
of ‘One for all and all for one’?” 
the conference report asked. 

The report cited examples 
ef greed, where workers refused 
to permit a second shift, to be 


What's On 


ELIZABETH GURLEY 
FLYNN, will make her first 
Chicago appearance in many 
years on FRIDAY, DEC. 13. 
She will be anxious te greet her 
‘many Chicago friends. ll or- 
Eanizations are urged to keep 
this date open. A large meet- 
img, the largest in many years, 
is being prepared. Keep Dec. 
33 open. Watch this column 
fer further details. 


rs 


| 


and discussions, highlighted by sev- 
eral TV programs on world events 
was .announced by the Chicago 
Council on Foreign Relations. 
The World Spotlight program of 


the fabulous and fantastic world 
‘series has come to an end. All has 
pane down in the midwest—it 


seems that normalcy prevails again| 


—with the exception of Milwaukee. 


in his praise for the loyal Chicago 
fans, 

Game three of the Series brought 
plenty of comments from the Chi- 
cago sports writers in the press box. 


the Council which iS heard and | The emotional binge of bringing This was the one which saw the 
seen every Monday night at 9:30 the world’s championships back to! world championship Braves at their 
p.m. on WITW-TV (Channel II)| midwest after 11 long years still|/very worst. They got trounced by 


installed, because of a fear of will feature a discussion on the lingering on in the wonderful city;a 12 to 3 score. In three ditferent 


the loss of overtime. 
example cited was the “hungry” 
workers who work on incentive 
and deprive their fellow work- 
ers of jobs. 


ALSO highlighted was the nings Abroad” program an “Eve-'|picked his team to win in six—and 
case of a local union of 600 |Ding in Ghana” will be the topic/it took seven. Second, he said that 
members that has not been able |0f the October 29th program, which|his team would not choke up in the 


to achieve a quorum of 16 at 
any of its last three meetings. 
A further instance in the report 
was the case of a large local 
union that had only processed’ a 
couple of grievances in an entire 
year, 

Posed by the conference as 
well was this question: “What's 
happened in a local union with 
a majority. of women where 
there -is not a single woman in 
a position of leadership?” 

Calling for better - planned 
meetings and education of the 
members, the conference added 
something that not many unions 
discuss these days. 

In seeking to 
on the cause of the lack of in- 
terest in union meetings and ac- 
tivities by the members, the 
conference said: 

“Most often this has been the 
fault of the union programs and 
policies — or rather the lack of 
them. The union itself has not 
been moving, or taking up is- 
sues of a sort which can attract 
and involve the members. In 
this connection the signing of 
three-year contracts has _pro- 
duced some of the oc ve 
results by the establishment of 
such a long. period between 
contract negotiations.” 


ut its finger. 


Another | New Nation of Malaya” on its Oc-'of Milwaukee. 


tober 21st program. The October 
28th program will discuss the issue 
of “Red China and the UN” Coun- 
cil officials stated. ' 

As part of the Council’s “Eve- 


will be held in the Woodrow Wil- 
son Room at 116 S. Michigan Ave. 
‘The program is scheduled to start at 
7:30 p.m. 

Carter Davidson, executive direc- 
tor of the Council, announced that 
the evening's program will include 
a speaker from Ghana and another 
who has traveled there recently. 


: is 
Debs Forum Debate 


On Socialism, Nov. 12 
CHICAGO.—An unusual debate 
on “Which Way Amrica—Free En- 


;announced by the Eugene V. 
Debs Forum for Tuesday evening, 
Nov. 12 at 32 W. Randolph St. 
| Upholding the cause of free 
enterprise will be Utah’s former 
‘governor J. Bracken Lee, who has 
‘spoken at many isolationist groups 
in Chicago in he past and is great- 
ly admired by the Chicago Trib- 
une. He is considered by many 
as an “unreconstructed. capitalist.” 
Speaking for the Socialist solu- 
tion for America will be Harry 
Braverman, editor of the Ameri- 
can Socialist magazine. General 
admission is 90 cents; admission for 
students 60 cents. Tickets may 
be obtained at the Debs Forum, 
Room 504, 208 N. Wells St., or’ 
the Modern Bookstore, ninth 


terprise or Socialism?” has been 


| Hank Aaron, World Series bat- 
ting champ, with a .393 batting av- 
erage for the seven game stretch, 
proved himself quite a predictor on 
two scores in this series. First, he 


‘clutch. And as all the world knows 


‘innings they left the bases loaded 
without coming through with the 


clutch hit. 

One sports writer commented, 
“This sure makes me feel at home. 
Thes Sox have been doing this all 
all year. When they need the big 
hit, there’s a big nothing.” To this, 
many commented that if the Sox 
had gotten that big hit at the right 
time it would have been a midwest 


‘they didn’t. 


classic of the Braves against the 


| After the last series game, hard- 
|hitting Hank, ventured another of 
his predictions. For next season, he 
‘said, “We'll (the Braves) win the 
Ipennant again and beat the White 
‘Sox in the World Series.” Chicago 
partisans are hopeful that the slug- 
ging centerfielder is jut a bit off 
on this prediction. Jut a bit, not too 
much, mind you. 

The White Sox came in for some. 
discussion at the Series. Holding 
‘court, as usual, before a crowd of 
half a hundred sports writers in 
the Yankee dugout before the 
fourth series game, the venerable 
Casey Stengel poured out a few 
‘opinions on the rumored Sox-Oriole 
‘trade. Referring to the gossip that 
Minoso, Doby and Harshman are 
to be traded for Baltimore’s Kells, 
Francona and one other, Case said, 
“I don't blame Richards (Oriole 
manager) for trying. It’s a good deal 
for him if he can make it. I don’t 
see the Sox making this kind of a 
trade.” It might be added that 
neither can any Sox fan. 

Carl Sawatski, third string 
Braves catcher, told The Worker 
reporter that he thought the Chi- 
cago ball fans were top notch. Carl 
‘has caught for the Sox and the 
Cubs in recent years. He praised 


White Sox in 1957. 

But maybe Hank Aaron is right 
‘again. Maybe next year is the year 
for a real midwestern thriller. 


McCARTHYISM 
(Continued from Page 12) 


Dr. Simpson said, “the program 
was under the direction of pure 
scientists rather than groups. of 
engineers and scientists whose 
continued employment, quarter 
by quarter and year by year, de- 
on turning out success- 
ul short-range results—but per- 
haps at the expense of the most 
daring and long-range steps.” 

Thus the three scientists issued 
this bitter critique of American 
methods of free enterprise in the 
field of science, the era of Mc- 
Carthyism that inhibited free- 
dom in the field of research, and 
the “h up. make good” phik 
osophy which prevents a success 
ful long-range approach to sciem 
tific projects. 

Apparently the Soviet scien- 
tists, working in a Socialist coun- 
try, had overcome (or never had 
to contend with) the defects in 


\floor, 64 W. Randolph St. 


the overwhelming civic spirit that 


scientific approach noted by the 
a 


’ 


- 


| Business Using Election 


Of Hoffa 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


BIG BUSINESS has pulled out all stops and the drive to clamp new shackles on the, “ope 
nh 


| 
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Housing Bias Is Hottest 


e 8 ~ 
, ssue in Minneapolis 

g GINS G7 or ee OO ane ene Freeway and other municipal con- 
MINNEAPOLIS. — The hottest|struction programs will displace 


many thousands of people and the 
law must guarantee them homes in 
limination (Communities of their own choosing 
E mination), fore they are evicted to make 


local political issue smoldering un- 
der the surface is the question of 


occupancy.” 


labor movement in the coming session of Congress is on full blast. The drive, as every- ee ats 
of discrimination in housing is the! way for automobiles. 


one knows, has been warming up for some time, especially since last January when the) , . ° . 
McClellan.Committee of the Sen- ~~ ten Be ot object of an “open occupancy | 


ate began its hearings on racket- 
eering in unions. The election of 
James Hoffa to the Teamsters’ 
presidency at Miami Beach was 
like a coast-to-coast signal to the 
anti-union drum corps to build 
up to a crescendo. 

Senator McClelan himself gave 
this sign with a statement that 
Hoffa's election “greatly accentu- 
ated the need for Federal legisla- 
tion” ostensibly to drive out cor- 
rupt and criminal elements, but 
actually to further restrict thp 
effectiveness of the unions for their 
18,000,000 members. 

* 

FROM NOW ON WE will be 
hearing even more of Hofla. He 
will be the greatest asset to the 
anti-labor lobbyists. The public 
will be led to believe that in ef- 
fect the proposed bills will be 
“anti-Hofta’ bills. 

Within less than a week of the 
Teamsters’ Miami. Beach cenven- 
tion, Senators Knowland, McClel- 
land and Butler—all notorious anti- 
laborites, rushed into prominence 
with announcements of bills they 
are sponsoring to “correct labor 
abuses.” Included in their pack- 
ages are application of anti-trust 
laws against the “labor monopo-| 
lies”; further restriction on labor 
political action; a government sup- 
ervised code of procedures for| 
labor unions; a national “right-to-' 
work” law as well as state laws; 
and many other such provisions. | 

Ironically, these union - busters. 
posing as labor's friends, are look- 
ing with interest on the possible) 
precedent-setting outcome of a 
court suit instituted by 13 New! 
York rank and filers of the Team- 
sters that has already achieved 
a temporary court order prohibting 
Hoffa from taking office as he was 
scheduled to do last Tuesday. _If| 
Judge Dickinson Letts’ decision be- 
comes permanent and a “master” 
is appointed by the court to sup- 
ervise the IBT’s affairs, the spon- 
sors of new anti-labor laws will 
celebrate an advance victory for 
the bills they seek to enact. | 

This will be the first such court 
supervision over a union and can 
become a ‘pattern for similar ac-| 
tion when unions balk “ideological-, 
ly” or defy provisions in the Taft- 
Hartley and other laws still to! 


come, . | 
* | 


IT SHOULD BE noted that 
other forces opposing the Hoffa) 
clique in the IBT, notably the 
group around Thomas L. Hickey, | 
of New York, are sharply in opposi-| 
tion to the tactic of the 13 rank 
and filers, conceived for them by 
Godfrey Schmidt, a law and Ford- 
ham University professor. The 
Hiekey group sees it as a tactic 
that would basically undermine 
all labor. Most opponents realize 
they wont beat him through the} 


‘easy’ road of court writs but) the theme for an article in the| under legal shadow, possibly un-|velopment is impossible without 
series, filled with as brazen aj der the law he sponsored in 1954,)ending the housing ghettos. 


through the traditionally inesca 
able road of hard rank and file’ 
struggle within the locals and re- 
gions, 

In effect there is a contest be- 
twen two alternative paths: 
struggle within labor to get the 
unions themselves to wield the 
cleanup broom and establish dem- 
ocratic rights; or will the enemies 
of labor, in the guise of “helping” 


unions clean up, clean them out 


with an ax? 


* 

A SAMPLE of the kind - of 
poison that has been let loose in- 
to the air of America is a series 
of articles by Scripps-Howard staff 
writer Char _ Lucey running in 
newspapers from coast to coast. 

The aches. entitled “Big Labor 
—Giant on a Tightrope,” are sim- 
ply a collection of the well-known 
propaganda of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and 


The Communist Party also urges 
ordinance now before the City reversal of the Chamber of Com- 
Council. ;merce, Real Estate Board and 
Unique feature of the ordinance | Powntown Council emphasis on 
introduced jointly by a Democratic-|°°P and business preperty devel- 
Amt. ‘opment ahead of — care of 


'Farmer-Labor member and a Re- 
human needs and slum clearance. 


‘publican member of the 13-man/ hic a 
‘council is that it would ban dis-|,.At this point the projected or- 


‘crimination not only in the rental |dinance is still before a committee 
‘and sale but also in the financ-|0f the City Council. Its two spon- 
‘ing or mortgaging of home pur-/5°Fs and the committee chairman 
‘chases and repairs, As such it hits}Who backs the ordinance constitute 
lal the heart of the lucrative real-|@ majority of this committee so 
‘estate and loan agency practices | there can be no valid reason lor 
‘of extorting maximum prices out/failure on their part to hold public 


of slum rentals and sales to peo-| hearings at an early date and to re- 
ple who cannot move out because! Port it to the council for favorable 


of jimcrow barriers. action. | 

ace * __| Hearings have been stalled while 
| EVENTS IN LITFLE ROCK the city attorney studies the meas- 
and the rising fight for desegre- ure. 
gation in the South are bound to! PROPONENTS of the anti-bias 
have an impact on this local bat- law are concerned that it not he 
‘tle. bottled up in the citv attorney's of- 
| Scores of letters appear in the fice as has been the case for nearly 
local press columns condemning six months in neighboring St. Paul. 
discrimination in the South, and) (Central Labor Union action also 
not a tew of these call altention'}> heen held off ostensibly until 
to the vast discrepancy between the city attorney reports. This is re- 
local sympathy for desegregation garded mainly as a subterfuge for 
in the South and jimcrow practices) Jelaying action. 
at home. Housing bias in Minne- : Ey 
‘apolis is the direct reason why! In the labor OVER S'm likely 

’'that the forthcoming joint AFL- 
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‘in balance-of-power 


Chamber of Commerce, but sum- 


Ete —AFL-CIO News 


marized in popular form for widey’ gerations of Jabor’s strength and 
public consumption. effectiveness, as were ever un- 

They make no effort to conceal loaded on the public. They con- 
a desire for about every major coct the thesis that poor business 
anti-labor proposal now in the|!S now the underdog and needs| 


works. But the buildup for them|Protection from the “labor mo- 
is in the form an hysterical alarm) 20pely.” 
and a frantic call to arms against} By the time the poison cam- 
a giant Frankenstein — labor—pic-| paign is over, the public is to be-| 
tured as threatening a sort of fas-| lieve’ that the headquarters of. 
cist-like dictatorship over the peo-! every litt!~ union local is the power 
ple. center for crime, inflation and po- 
* litical corruption. 
HERE’E HOW LUCEY open- * 
ed his series: | THE HEADS of big business 
“The backlash of the story of have personally taken up the cam- 
racketeering in American labor is P2ign. Ford Motor vice-president 
leaving a new awareness that: Big !. D. Yentema in a nek in Chi- 
Unionism is grown to gianthood. ©2g0 called for legislation, osten- 
“Its economic power matches sibly to combat inflation, that “will 
that of the greatest corporation.) Prevent a single union from dom- 
“It has political strength, often! inating and dictating wages in an 
dimensions, idusrty.” He'd be happy, of course, 


in national states and local elec- if the workers facing his giant firm 
tions. | were divided in many unions. 


“Its wage decisions often churn) At Dallas, Ralph J. Cordiner, 


inflation and touch every house- president of General Electric. 
hold. charged labor has shifted emphasis 


“Its big capital accumlations, in’ from collective bargaining to po- 


; 


| pension-welfare funds and dues, litical action. He'd restrict further 


are a growing factor in the na- a union’s right to engage in poli-| 
tion's financial underpinning. | ties. | 

“It has moved to fields of man-| Senator Butler of Maryland, the! 
agerial decisions the employers late Senator McCarthy’s close 
thought they -had walked off as collaborator and author of the 1954 
private domain. bill applying the Subversive Ac- 

“Its domestic social goals fit only tivities Contre] Law to unions, 
the wide screen. ‘singled gut Walter Reuther for at-| 

“In international affairs it takes tack because “he regards the bar- 
a bold stand. ‘gaining table as a platform for 

“No underdog, this labor, in) acquisition of political power” and 
1957. | for “destroying competitive capi- 
* _talism.” Butler, apparently is seek- 
EACH OF THOSE topics was) ing te put Reuthers’ auto union 


pack of lies and deliberate exag-! or a new one. 


this city which has no separate all- 
Negro schools nevertheless has’ 
some all-white schools in all-white 
communities and why the suburbs 
are lily-white both as to residence 
and schools. : 

THE LOCAL ClO Council has 
backed the movement for “open 
occupancy” spearheaded by the 
NAACP, Urban League and rep-| 
resentative citizens committee. | 

But for a month and a half en-! 
dorsement by the politically-deci-| 
sive AFL Central Labor Union has 
been blocked largely by a group) 
of building trades leaders who seem | 
to succumb to the pressure o* real 
estate interests and building con- 
tractors who want to maintain jim- 
crow housing practices. 

Progress is being made, how- 
ever, in the serious debates and_ 
powerful backing that the ordi-| 
nance commands in CLU ranks. | 

Local Democratic-Farmer-Labor| 
and labor politicians seem unaware 
of the political significance of this| 
struggle. The present GOP mayor, 
P. K. Peterson, was elected last 
June over the incumbent laborite, | 


Eric Hoyer, largely with the fi-| 
nancial aid and backing of the real’ 
estate crowd. | 

The opportunity to set back the, 
GOP —big business mwnterests in this 
town and to reverse the election 
trend is present in this issue. Open} 
occupancy can be won now. 

* 
THIS IS THE VIEW of the local’ 


Communist Party which has strong-| 
ly backed the anti-housing. bias 
fight from the outset. The local 
Communists haye pointed eut that 


slum clearance and municipal de- 


They warn that the projected 


CIO Conference on Human Rights 
on November 11 will force a break- 
through. The sharper battle in DFL 
and Democratic ranks over the civil 
rights issue is likely to play a role 
in getting decisive action. Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul still may be 
the first cities in the nation to en- 
act Open Occupancy laws. 


x» 
EVENTS IN LITTLE ROCK 
ani the rising fight for desegrega- 
tion in the South are bound to have 
an impact on this local battle. 
Scores of letters appear in the 
local press columns condemning 
discrimination in the South, and 
not a few of these call attention to 
the vast dis¢repancy between local 
sympathy for desegregation in the 
South and, jimcrow practices at 
home. Housing bias in Minneap- 
olis is the direct reason why this 
city which’ has no separate all- 
Negro schools nevertheless has 
some all-white schools ‘in all-white 


communities and why the suburbs 
are lily-white both as to residence 


and schools! 


Unsold Cars 
Stockpile at 
Peak for Oct. I 


DETROIT.—The highest Oct. 1 
stockpile in the history of the auto- 
mobile industry, 596,041 unsold 
1957 cars was reported last week 
by Automotive News. 

It exceeded last year’s stockpile 
at the same date of 282,038 cars. 

Some dealers report they are still 
being prodded by factories to take 
1957 cars and sell them below cost. 


Little Rock Churches Buck Racist Violence 


Eighty-three Little Rock Prot-' American democracy guaranteeing} resolve that they will carry no 


estant and Roman _ Catholic liberty and justice for all.” 


churches and two Jewish syna-'.. “ ne 

Jewish syna tion: “to the principle of obedi- 
gogues moved into the center of! ence to the nation’s law. 
the struggle against Faubus-in-| “Toe the maintenance of views 


spired racism last week. 


violence. 


Generally the church services| intimidation or slander or evil/recited the pledge wtih the pastor, 
were limited to prayers lasting up| speaking against any who may dif- Rev. Dr. Marion. Boggs. 
fer on any matter of public interest. | 


to 30 minutes, — 
ate ng leading kare yews “To refrain from joining any 

es, however, a special state- group whose purpose is to def 
ment was read calling for “an act the nation’s “ea ‘ 
for new dedication of heart, mind) “To commit themselves anew to 


and will to the basic principle of' the way of Christian love to 


It also urged renewed dedica- the Christian fellowship.” 


sm last wi 2° | and convictions by lawful and con- 
In a city-wide “reconciliation”| stitutional means, steadfastly re- 
services on Columbus Day, they fusing to take part in any mo | 


called for peace instead of mob action or violence of any kind.| 
“To refrain from boycotts or Presbyterian Church stood and! 


opinion to the point of disrupting 

The last pledge was aimed at 
restraining segregationists from at- 
tempting to unseat clergymen who 
believe in peaceful acceptance of 
the Federal laws. | 

The congregation of the Second | 


At Camp Robinson, in North 
Little Rock, about 200 paratroop- 
ers participated in open air ser- 


| Armory for Catholic troops .. 


vices, with a similar service being 


On THE EVE of Columbus 
Day, a _ segregationist counter- 
action was attempted in a church. 
service sponsored by 24 funda- 
mentalists Baptist preachers. 

The Rev. Dr. M. L. Moser, Sr., 
pastor of Central Baptist Church, 


where the service was held, thank- 
ed God for Gov. Faubus. He de- 
nounced the use of Federal troops 
to protect; Negro children attend- 
ing Central High School and de- 
manded their withdrawal. | 

He denounced the city-wide ob- 
servances the following day 


cause they had been called by 


held at the Little Rock University 


“lews, Catholics and modernistié@ 
Protestants.” 
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Buick workers ask 
40 hrs pay weekly 


FLINT—UAW shop committee- 
men in the Buick plant here have 
presented to the union bargaining 
committee on the 1958 contract, a 
proposal to guarantee production 
workers 40 hours pay for workers 
called in any week to work. Only 
exception would be during the time 
of model changeovers and inven- 
tory periods. 

Many thousands of General Mo- 
tors workers here in the heart of 
the GM empire, for the first 39 
weeks of this year, worked only 
4 days a week never getting a 40 
hour pav check. Since early sum- 
mer 15,000 ¢ave been totally un- 
employed in Flint, with that many 
also working this four day week 
with 4 days pay. 

Recently the CM-Buick manage- 
ment aroused the ire of every 
Buick worker by practically shut- 


Need New Labor Offensive 
State PAC Meeting Declares 


OTTAWA, Til. — A special 
conference of downstate local 
leaders called by the Illinois 


State Industrial Unien Confer- 
ence heard a call for labor to 
take the offensive against the 
state's and nation’s anti-labor 
groups. 

John Alesia, political action di- 
rector, District 31, of the United 
Steelworkers of America, and 
speaking for the Iinois PAC at 
this conference attended by al- 


Meat Union Says 
Inflation Cuts Pay 


By SAM KUSHNER 


CHICAGO — The three- 
pronged national conference of 
the United Packinghouse Work- 
ers of America, AFL-CIO, hit 
hard at the problems of inflation, 
civil rights and political action: 

Problems before the biennial 
conference, included wage polli- 
cy questions, discrimination and 
women's a“tivities. 

Today, the conference noted, 
“working people and farmers 
find it impossible to catch up 
with the cost of living. What 
is happening has. the practical 
eflect of a wage cut.” 

The conference noted that the 
union-negotiated escalator claus- 
es otter no real solution to the 
mounting cost of living. 

* 


ONE OF THE “dangers” of 
the escalator clause, as ana- 
lyzed by the conference, is that 
workers may get the “illusion’” 
that they are keeping up with 
the cost of living rise. 

“This danger is particularly 
great under long term contracts 
such as the three year agree- 
ments with the packers,” the 
conterence declared. 

The union called for a twofold 
attack on the inflationary prob- 
lems facing the people. First, 
it was felt, that through the col- 
lective bargaining process the 
union must get real monetary 
gains for its members. Second- 
ly, through. political action the 
union should fight against Con- 
gressional and administration ac- 
tions that intensify the inflation- 
ary spiral, 

CIVIL RIGHTS PROGRAM 

Full support to the dramatic 
and historic batties in the South 


were voted at the conference. 
In addition the union called 
upon all locals to play an active 
role in their communities to 
combat discriminatory practices. 
In torthright language the con- 
ference declared: 

“It is meaningless to fight 
discrimination in the South if 
we allow the same disease to 
flourish in our Communities, or 
in our own locals and plants in 
the North, East ,and West.” 

Besides calling for integration 
in all fields, the union urged the 
adoption of a program for the 
enactment of FEPC laws on a 
national level and in the vari- 
ous States. 

Within the union, all locals 
that have not yet done so. were 
urged to immediately set up 
anti - discrimination committees, 
Contracts that have no anti- 
discrimination clauses will be 
singled out for special attention 
in the next negotiation, the un- 
ion declared. 

POLITICAL ACTION 
PROGRAM 

As seen by the union confer- 
ence, labor's political action ma- 
chinervy must focus on “the spe- 
cial task of COPE in the South, 
particularly with relation to the 
current struggles over segrega- 
tion and the importance of 
building cooperation between 
farm and labor groups.” 

Viewing the coming elections, 
especially in the South, the un- 
ion took issue with one of the 
guest speakers, Senator Wayne 
Morse, who voted against the 
civil rights bill. 

The conference declared “The 
newly-enacted Civil Rights Act, 


(Continued on Page 11) 


Civil, Labor Rights 


At Steel Conference 


CHICAGO.—A ten point pro- 
gram for civil rights and against 
anti-labor legislation was adopted 
at the annual District 31 Steel- 
workers Union conference. 

Heading the program was a 
demand for the repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Law. Also demand- 
ed was the enactment of a fed- 
eral FEP law and a similar “fool- 
proot” law for the states of Illi- 
nois and Indiana. 

The enactment of a federal 
anti-lynching bill and the aboli- 
tion of discrimination in the arm- 
ed forces were also part of the 
program. Emphasis was placed 
in the program on enactment of 
legislation that would abolish 
the poll tax and would elimin- 
ate other restrictions on the right 
to vote. He oF 

SEGREGATION in interstate 


(ravel was hit by the union pro- 
gram, Also noted was the need 
“to protect aliens long resident 
in the United States and sate- 
guarding their status.” 

The last point in the program 
declared, “The establishment of 
guarantees protecting the free- 
dom of thought and _ political 
views of government workers.” 

The resolution also _ stated, 
“strikebreaking, intimidation of 
workers and other abuses of au- 
thority by law enforcement agen- 


cies, has not been used solely) 
State 


against organized labor. 
and local governments, particu- 
Jarly in the South, have repeat- 
edly ignored existing intolerable 
conditions of civil rights viola- 
tions, and in many instances have 
openly condoned them.” 


most one hundred local union 
presidents, legislative directors 
and staff members declared la- 
bor must fight for a positive pro- 
gram. 

While taking note of the re- 
cent victories by labor in the last 
session of the State Legislature 
in defeating the proposed anti- 
picketing bill and the “right to 
work” bill, Alesia argued this was 
not enough for labor. The pass- 
age of a “Little Wagner’ act for 
Nlinois workers not in interstate 
commerce should be placed high 
on labor's legislative calendar tor 
the next session of the state legis- 
lature, he said. 


THE State Legislature should 
also pass a minimum wage bill 
for Illinois employees who are 
not covered by the fedecal mini- 
mum wage law. Tearing into the 
anti-labor activities of employers 


in the state of Illinois, Alesia 
urged that labor call for an in- 
vestigation by the State Legisla- 
ture of these groups, particularly 
the “Fox River group.” 

The Fox River valley west of 
Chicago has long been a chal- 
lenge to Illinois unionism and is 
well known as a low paying area. 
Labor officials have often 
charged an employer conspiracy 
in this area to keep labor from 
gaining a substantial foothold. 

Nationally Alesia told the dele- 

gates, it is high time thrat the 
Congress of the United States 
devote a major share of its time 


and resources to investigating the 
anti-labor practices of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufactur- 
ers and the U. S. Chamber of 


Commerce. 


* 

AT THE conference plans 
were outlined for influencing the 
1958 congressional election and 
the presidential election of 1960. 
Local labor leaders were urged 
to enter the precinct elections of 


the Democratic Party in the 
downstate areas. 

In many of the downstate areas 
the Democratic Party is virtually 
defunct, while the Republican 
Party is a tightly knit and well- 
functioning organization. There- 
fore, the PAC leaders urged, 
participation in the Democratic 
Party will be an effective means 
of affecting the political situation 
in the state as a whole. 

The purpose of entering the 
Democratic primaries at the pre- 
cinct level was explained by 
Alesia in the following manner: 

“We do not want to take over 
the Democratic Party, we do not 
want to be part of the Demo- 
cratic Party, we do not want to 
get rid of the Democratic Party, 
our only purpose is to use the 
Democratic ballot to elect the 
candidate who will support the 


C1O program.” 
oa 


HOW this program for in- 
fluencing the Democratic Party 
in two downstate counties, where 
this has been done, was explain- 


ed. It was aimed, according to 
the PAC leaders, at increasing 
the pro-labor vote in the coun- 
ties, to exert labor's influence on 
a state level. Creat stress was laid 
on electing pro-labor Democratic 
county chairmen. 


A number of the speakers not- 
ed that this was the only man- 
ner in which Jabor could counter- 
balance the influence of the Cook 
County machine which has many 
times in the past taken labor's 
support for grntaed without mak- 
ing concessions. to the demands 
of labor, on program and oa 
slates. 

Many of the eee from 
predominantly Republican areas 
expressed the opinion that the 
program outlined could win the 
suppogt of the union members 
ie. 


THE conference was chaired 
by William Allen, who heads the 
political action machinery of the 
state CIO organization. He is also 
the director of the UAW’s politi- 
cal action program in the Illinois- 
Iowa region of the union. Mau- 
rice MacElligot, state secretary- 
treasurer of the CIO council 
opened the conference with intro- 
ductory remarks emphasizing the 
need for greater political action 
in the ranks of labor. 

Only at one stage was united 
action between the State AFL 
and State CIO mentioned. This 
was in reference to a united cam- 
paign to secure a minimum wage 
in the state. 


McCarthyism and Free Competition 
Stop U.S. Sputnik —U. C. Scientists 


CHICAGO. — “The holy prin- 
ciple of competition” and the re- 
pressive atmosphere of McCar- 
thyism got the major share of 
blame from world - renowned 
scientists of the University of 
Chicago for America’s failure to 
launch a “little moon” by this 
time. 

Issuing statements to the press 
in comment on the successful et- 
fort of the Soviet Union in plac- 
ing a man-made satellite in the 
firmament, were Dr. Harold G. 
Urey, Nobel Prize winner, Dr. 
Samuel K. Allison, director of the 
Enrico Fermi Institute of Nu- 
clear Studies, Dr. John A. Simp- 
son, professor of physics and a 
member of the committee that 
planned the International Geo- 
physical Year. 

All the scientists respectfully 
saluted the Soviet Union for hav- 
ing lainched “Sputnik,” the first 
satellite in history. 


World Disarmament 


Speech By Cousins 


CHICAGO.—Norman Cousins, 
editor of the Saturday Review 
of Literature will speak on 
“World Politics and World Dis- 
armament,” at the KAM Temple, 
930 E. 50 St., Tuesday evening, 
Oct. 22. The meeting, under 
the auspices of the World Fed- 
eralists and the Friends Com- 
mittee on Legislation, is open 
to the public and there will be 
no admission charge, it was 
announced. 

Cousins has, during the past 
year, interviewed Dr. Schweitz- 
er on the banning of nuclear 


4 bombs and a full issue of the 


Review was devoted to this 
world wide demand. 

Rabbi Jacob Weinstein, will 
introduce Cousins at the meeting 
and George H. Watson, chair- 
man of the Friends Committee 
on Legislation of: [llinois-Wis- 


consin will serve as moderator. - 


DR. ALLISON stated, “Per- 
haps we have depended too 
much on the holy principle of 
competition. The government has 
let out contracts in the program 
to all kinds of concerns. They 
more or less keep their ends from 
each other. We could have gone 
faster if wed had a big central 
laboratory with complete and 
rapid exchange of information. 

“There are some fields where 
the theory of free competition 
doésn't work. I dont think it 
works in scientific and techno- 
logical advance. In regard to the 
satellite it’s the same old business 
of too many cooks spoiling the 
broth,” the scientist said. 

Thus in his own way Dr. Alli- 
son paid tribute to the central- 
ized and coordinated efforts of 
the Soviet scientists and Soviet 

overnment for the unified ef- 
Forts in launching “Sputnik.” 
* 


AIMING his fire both at 
President Eisenhower and at the 
McCarthyites, Professor Urey in 
usual sharp spoken manner, de- 
clared, “There have been efiorts 
on the part of administration 


spokesmen to perhaps encourage 
the people to think the Russians 
were not as effective as they are 
in science. I refer specifically to 
remarks made by President Eis- 
enhower.” 

Turning his attention to the ~ 
past attacks by Congressional 
committees on American scien- 
tists, Urey said that “we should 
stop dealing in witchhunts 
upon scientists.” Urey specifically 
pointed out that the attack on 
David U. Condon and Dr. J. 
Robert Oppenheimer, both of 
whom came under sharp attack 
from the late Senator McCarthy, 
weakened the nation’s satellite 
launching program. 

Dr. Allison pointed out that 
the McCarthy-inspired approach 
to the security clearance “made 
many scientists reluctant to take 
on government work on classified 
projects. 

* 

DR. SIMPSON joined in the 
charge of piecemeal! approach to 
the American program for the 
development of a satellite. In the 
development of the atomic bomb, 

(Continued on Page 11) 


Chicago Showing of 
New Soviet Film | 


CHICAGO. — “The _ Forty 
First,” prize winning Soviet 
color film will have its first mid- 
west showing at the newly 
opened Avon Theatre starting 
on Firday, Oct. 25. The theatre, 
which is scheduling a program 
of many foreign films, is located 
at 3327 West Fullerton. The 
Soviet film, with English sub- 
titles, will also run on Saturday 
4 wees Oct. 26 eh | 

18 opening of the 
theatre took place this weekend 


with af all-Italian film program. 

The theatre management an- 
nounced that it is operating on 
a three-day basis, starting with 
Friday evenings, and all day Sat- 
urday jand Sunday. In addition 
to Itdlian and Russian films 
Greek. Ukrainian, Polish, an 
Scandanavian films are being 
programmed. 

At the Cannes International 
Movie Festival, held earlier this 
year, “The Forty First,” an un- 
usual love story during the Rus- 
sian Civil War, won first prize. 
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Fired Aircraft 
Workers Say: 
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‘By LESTER RODNEY 
inside THE WORKER 


THE State Labor Deparement office on Old Country Road in Hicksville, Long Is- 
This union keeps retired workers young—Page 3 
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land, was jammed with men and women waiting to fill out unemployment insurance forms. 
Days after getting dismissal notices in the local airplane plants, many faoes still clearly 
reflected shock, disbelief and 

worry. The island’s industry, lean- 


as a production worker. Why, 


first united counsel-taking, are 
they're even laying off engineers!”. 


Spotlight on Soviet science—Pages 6-7 


ing overheavily on defense orders, 
has fallen on its face with the cut- 
back in war plane production. 


speaking soberly of “the island's 
critical unemployment problem.” | 
Monday The Worker reporter 


(This last was said as if it were 


unbelievable.) 


_ 

YOU ASKED his, opinion on 
what the upshot would be. Sun- 
pose war orders continued to drop, 
suppose there was a steady trend 
toward peace in the world—could 
‘a plant like Republic convert to 


* Konstantin Tsilkovsky, space travel pioneer 
* Crashing heat barrier next for Soviet planes 
® First solar power station 


In recent months 10,000 workers 
in Nassau and Suffolk Counties 
— en ~~ . a some questions. We chatted with 
ae a ee ,.\several aircraft workers and some 
at Farmingdale, fired 3,000 of its) 1 es sutuntlr idk aa eae 
14,500 workers. The warning has)“ Were recenty rec, ane me 

: : “| viewed the State Labor Department 
come that there will be more cuts,} ) 
probably heavy ones. The trade! POP! + | . ay 
unions of the area, spurred to their) jaye 7 ariiny something else: 

| THE GAUDY red, gold, brown There's alwavs commercial avia- 
' and yellow autumn leaves are fall-|tion,” he said, ‘but the plants out 
ing in Farmingdale, Hicksville,‘this wav are 100 percent defense 
. “is Mineola, Amityville and Massape-) work. And Republic never tried to 
: qua. Little children are playing in convert to missiles in defense work. 
the backyards and bigger ones on. . .” 

ithe gently curving streets where no; It was hard to blame the cem- 
‘cars speed dangerously. But the pany for this, though, he said, they 
parents are worried, and not only certainly didn’t want the cutbacks 

'those in defense work. in their work. 

“I know a lot of guys who bought “And vet,” he shrugged with a 
their homes on the strength of their smile, “The fellows blame them, 
liohs.” a recently laid-of worker|/vou know how it is, vou work for 
‘told me as we chatted on his lawn,)/4 company, figure you dont get 


spent a day in Long Island sub- 
urbia trving to get the answer to 


Mechanical rats for the boss—Page 5 


Algeria and the crisis in France—Page 5 
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a 


RECONNAISSANCE 


Pots 


Stewart Alsop, columnist, in the New York Herald-Tribune, Sunday, Oct. 13: 


“If Sputnik has eyes to see, Sputnik represents a major triimph of Soviet intelli- 


gence, with immense military significance.’ 


Cave-Men Iry to Blanket 
UW. §. with Sputnik Jitters 


By A. B. MAGIL 


IN THE PAST two weeks a new and dangerous disease has appear- 
ed on the American scene. This disease is the Sputnik Jitters. Among its 
symptoms are hysteria, loss of balance, cold war palpitations and hot 
flushes at the mere mention of such words as Sputnik, Soviet Union, or 
even THEY. It is accompanied by frenzied appeals for more dollars, es- 


pecially in 10 or 11 figures. This disease 
has appeared in an acute form among cer- 
tain U. S. Senators, newspaper 19 ac 
press, radio and TV commentators. There 
is danger that these carriers may infect mil- 
lions of Americans. It is not the disease it- 
self that is so serious, but it can lead to complica- 
tions that may prove fatal. | 

In the wake of one of the greatest scientific 
achievements in human history—the launching of 
the first artificial earth satellite—an attempt is being 


made to stampede. the American people into 
abandoning their senses and drawing from man’s 


first conquest of space conclusions at the level of. 


the cave-man. 
Our are being pressured into supporting 
a drive that would mean a massive increase in mili- 
- tary spending, a cae. es living costs and taxes, 
a furious heating up of the cold war, a revival of 
the ugliest featurés of McCarthyism, and an in- 
tensification of all those policies in international 
relations that have now ed so completely 
‘bankrupt ‘and have tu against our country 


hundreds of millions throughout the world. 

Not all of this is being spelled out, but enough 
of it is to make clear the image of that catastrophe 
which we are being urged to embrace. 

. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES and the New York 
Herald-Tribune are pacing the clamor of the big 
business press for action—“urgent action,” as the 
Herald Tribune puts it, “to set this nation imme- 
diately on the No. 1 job of overtaking this Soviet 
breakthrough.” (Oct. 13.) 

One of the leading professional doom-cryers, 
Stewart Alsop, in a syndicated column (Oct. 13), 
contradicts President Eisenhower's statement that 
the Soviet earth satellite poses no threat to our 
security and asserts flatly that Sputnik “sees,” that 


‘it-is now engaged in spying out our military secrets. 


The Herald Tribune rushes te Dr. Henry A. 
Kissinger, author of the hook, “Nuclear Weapons 
and Foreign Policy,” who spent three years to- 
gether with 30 other “notable Americans” study- 


- jing whgt. American foreign. policy ought to be, 


(Continued on Page 9) 


“It's not going to be any fun for 
them.” 

| He himself has another line of 
work which he is now trying to 
‘build up into full time. “TH tell 
you,” he said, “a let of people think 
you make God-knows-how-much 
‘money working at Republic. You 
‘know what the average guy“makes? 
Eighty gross. Take-home less than 
seventy-five. If you don't have a 
profession, you don't keep up a 
‘home here on one job in the fam- 
ily.” 

| And now... 

| “I don’t know what a lot of them 
‘can do,” he said. “You know, be- 
fore these plane Javofts ever started 
‘there was a building slowdown out 
-here, there’s no work in construc- 


‘enough money anyhow, then some- 
‘thing like this happens and vou 
just naturally savy, why the damned 
‘company... .” 

— Some ol the workers, he said, 
express resentment over the 
amounts of foreign aid “pouring 
out of the country while this can 
‘happen to them here.” For himself, 
ihe said mildly, “I figure maybe 
they know what they're doing cut- 
ting back, I'm not going to argve 
with them on defense, but maybe 
they're being a little hastv about 
o's 6. 

| Theaverage American, you noted, 
while he feels it impermissable not 
‘to do something about the unem- 
ployment caused, can’t feel bad if 
‘things in the world get looking bet- 


tion any more.” 
* | 

THIS MAN, who worked for 
Republic some nine years and calls 
himself. “an Eisenhower man,” ex- 
plained how workers move up in} 
classifications within the olant.| 
“There were some layoffs earlier 
this year. Then a man had the: 
choice of accepting a drop in clas-| 
sification and staying, or being laid| 
off holding the same high classifica-| 
tion for future employment. This. 
time, it’s just layoff period, no! 
choice of any kind, you got to go: 
out and start somewhere else all; 
over again, at less money.” 

You asked him if many of the 
skills are readily transterable to 
other industries. 

“Well,” he said, “it depends. You 
take machinists, they can work as 
machinists outside the aircraft in- 
dustry. A lot of plane work is 
really semi-skilled, the bench work 
and riveting. Theoretically they 
can get jobs in automotive, electri- 
cal, TV and other industries. But 
go ahead, get them. I know one 
guy down the street who took work: 
last week for $1.69 an hour, elec-| 
trical assembly. How can you get 
along on that? He figured he better 
grab what he could before others 
started coming: down in what they 
were looking for.” 


All production workers at Re- 
public are union, he said, and the 
earlier layoffs based on seniority 
tended to be of newer, less ski 
workers. 

“Now it’s hitting the oldtimers— 
fellows with 12, 15, 18 years in the 
plant. You know,” he said pensive- 
ly, “ a man ‘im a place 18 
years is liable te be over 40. He's 


| (Continued on Page 4) 


Let's Face It 


“T was still up in the clouds 
on account of the Braves World 
Series victory,” a .Milwaukee 
reader writes, “when the latest 
issue of The Worker containing 
Rodnev's excellent piece on our 
town arrived at mv house. You 
certainly were on the ball with 
that one. Keep up the good work. 
Enclosed find five bucks to keep 
the best paper in the country 
going. 

The comment was nice—and 
so was the five-spot. We need 
more of both. Compliment or 
brick-bat, we value the opinions 
of our readers throughout the 
country. And one bill or a hun- 
dred, we depend on the con- 
tributions of our readers to keep 
publishing. | 

Let’s face it. Ours is a small 
newspaper whose continued 
existence will sonieday be 
looked at as a modern-day mir- 
-acle. But despite its size, you will 
find interesting and informative 
articles in -these which can be 
found nowhere else in America. 

From our land, we'll do our 
best to keep putting out a paper 
. which vigorously tackles the is- 
sues confronting the American 
people. But ‘you have to do your 
part also. | 

Send your contribution to 
Committee for A Free. Press or 
Robert W. Dunn, P.O. Box 251, 


not Boing to'get a job so quick, not 


‘¢ Station, New York 3, 
NAR iors poesia 


: 
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Business 


Of Hoffa 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


BIG BUSINESS has pulled out all stops and the drive to clamp new shackles on the 
labor movement in the coming session of Congress is on full blast. The drive, as every- 
one knows, has been warming up for some time, especially since last January when the 


McClellan Committee of the Sen- 
ate began its hearings on racket- 
eering in unions. The election of 
James Hoffa to the Teamsters’ 
presidency at Miami Beach was 
like a coast-to-coast signal to the 
anti-uinion drum corps to build 
up to a crescendo. 

Senator McClelan himself gave 
this sign with a statement that 
Hoffa’s election “greatly accentu- 
ated the need for Federal legisla- 
tion” ostensibly to drive out cor- 
rupt and criminal elements, but 
actually to further restrict thp 
effectiveness of the unions for their 
18,000,000 members. 

* 

FROM NOW ON WE will be 
hearing even more of Hoffa. He 
will be ‘the greatest asset to the 
anti-labor lobbyists. The public 
will be led to believe that in ef- 
fect the proposed bills will be 
“anti-Hofta’ _ bills. 

Within less than a week of the 
Teamsters’ Miami Beach conven- 
tion, Senators Knowland, McClel- 
land and Butler—all notorious anti- 
laborites, rushed inte prominence 
with announcements of bills they 
are sponsoring to correct labor 
abuses.” Included in their pack- 
ages are application of anti-trust 
laws against the “labor monopo- 
lies”; further restriction on labor 
political action; a government sup- 
ervised code of procedures for 
labor unions; a national “right-to- 
work” Jaw as well as state laws: 
and many other such provisions. 

Ironically, these union - busters 
posing as labor's friends, are look- 


ing with interest on the possible ‘ 


precedent-setting outcome of a 
court ‘suit instituted by 13 New 
York rank and filers of the Team- 
sters that has already achieved 
a temporary court order prohibting| 
Hoffa from taking office as he was, 
scheduled to do last Tuesday. _ If! 
Judge Dickinson Letts’ decision be- 
comes permanent and a “master | 
is appointed by the court to sup- 
ervise the IBT’s affairs, the spon-) 
sors of new anti-labor laws will 
celebrate an advance victory for 
the bills they seek to enact. 


This will be the first such court 
supervision over a union and can 
become a pattern for similar ac-| 
tion when unions balk “ideological- 
ly” or defy provisions in the Tait- 
Hartley and other laws still to 
come. 

* 

IT SHOULD BE noted that 
other forces opposing the Hofia| 
clique in the IBT, notably the 
group around Thomas L. Hickey, 
of New York, are sharply in opposi- 
tion to the tactic of the 13 rank! 
and filers, conceived for them by 
Godfrey Schmidt, a law and Ford-| 
ham University professor. 
Hickey group sees it as a tactic} 
that would basically undermine 
all labor. Most opponents realize| 
they wont beat him through the) 
“easy” road of court writs but! 


through the traditionally inescap- series, filled 


able road of bard rank and file 
struggle within the locals and re-' 
gions. : 

In effect there is a contest be- 
twen two alternative paths: a 
struggle within labor to get the 
unions themselves to wield the 


cleanup broom and establish dem- o<pay¢ 


ocratic rights; or will the enemies 
of labor, in the guise of “helping 
unions clean up, clean them ou 
with an 


9) 


* 
SA SAMPLE of the kind of! 


poison that has been let loose. in-, 


to the air of America is a seriesiczlled for peace 
of articles by Scripps-Howard staff: violence. 


writer Charles Lucey rumning in! 


newspapers from coasf to coast.| were limited to prayers lasting up: speaking against any who may dif- Rev. Dr. Marion Boggs. 
The articles, entitied “Big Labor|to 30- minutes. 


—Giant on a Tightrope,” are sim- 


leaving a new awareness that; Big !. D. Yentema in a speech in Chi-| 
‘Unionism is grown to gianthood. ©#g0 called for legislation, osten- 


The}'a bold stand. 


‘churches and two Jewish syna- 
+ gogues moved into the center of 


ax? ithe 
| spired racism last week. 


Housing Bia 


Using Election 
Against Labor 


Special te The Worker 


MINNEAPOLIS. — The hottest 


local political issue smoldering un- 
der the surface is the question of 
“open occupancy.” 
of discrimination in housing is the 
object of an “open occupancy” 
ordinance now before the City 
Council. 

Unique feature of the ordinance 
introduced jointly by a Democratic- 
Farmer-Labor member and a Re- 
publican member of the 13-man 
council is that it would ban dis- 
crimination not only in the rental 
and sale but also in the financ- 
ing or mortgaging of home pur- 
chases and repairs, As such it hits 
at the heart of the lucrative real- 
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of extorting maximum prices out 
of slum rentals and sales to peo- 
ple who cannot move out because 
of jimcrow barriers. 

* 

EVENTS IN LITTLE ROCK 
and the rising fight for desegre- 
‘gation in the South are bound to 
‘have an impact on this local bat- 
tle. 

Scores of letters appear in the 
‘local press columns condemning 
discrimination in the South, am 
‘not a few of these call attention 
‘to the vast discrepancy between 
local sympathy for desegregation 
in the South and jimerow practices 
at home. Housing bias in Minne- 
‘apolis. is the direct reason why 
this city which has no separate all- 
Negro schools nevertheless has 
some all-white schools in all-white 
communities and why the suburbs 
are lily-white both as to residence 
and schools. 

THE LOCAL. ClO Council has 
‘backed the movement for “open 
occupancy” spearheaded by the 
NAACP, Urban League and rep- 


peAwn FOR TWE. 
AFL-CIO maiws 


—AFL-CIO News 


—— — — 


marized in popular form for wider; gerations of Jabor’s strength and 
public consumption. effectiveness, as were ever un- 
They make no effort to conceal | loaded on the public. They con-' 
a desire for about every major, Coct the thesis that poor business 
anti-labor proposal now in the; 1s now the underdog and needs| 
works. But the buildup for them! Protection from the “labor mo- 
is in the form an hysterical alarm| 2Opoly.” 
and a oe to arms against| By the time the poison cam- 
a giant Frankenstein — labor—pic-| paign is over ic i -| oF 
nthe as threatening a sort of .. heue’ ce the "heme pe" resentative a a 
cist-like dictetorship over the peo-' every little union local is the power But Se. & ae ae s: — a 
ple. ‘center for crime, inflation and a eemem by the politically -deci- 
te sive! eabeesalliiilin sive AFL Central Labor Union has 
RE’ CRY | ai been blocked largely by a grou 
HERE'E HOW LUCEY open-| + arpa ene 2 Oe 
ed his series: | THE HEADS of big business|"" building trades re 
“The backlash of the story of hve personally taken up the cam-|° succumb to the Pe aildi - yoni 
racketeering in American labor is'P@ign. Ford Motor vice-president|©S‘te_Mterests ee ee 
tractors who want to mamtiin jim- 
crow housing practices. 


economic power matches) !P/¥ to combat inflation, that “will Progress 1S being made, 
prevent a single union from dom-;/ever, ™ the serious debates and 
‘inaling and dictating wages in an, powerful backing that the ordi- 
idusrty.” Hed be hap vY, of course.|nance commands in CLU ranks. 
if the workers facing his giant firm| Local Democratic-Farmer-Labor 
were divided in many unions. — jand labor politicians seem unaware 
“Its wage decisions often churn) At Dallas, Ralph J. Cordiner, Of the political signiticance of this 
inflation and touch every house- President of General Electric, |struggle. The present GOP mayor, 
hold. charged labor has shifted emphasis | P. K. Peterson, was elected 


“Its 
that of the greatest corporation. 

“It. has political strength, often 
in balance-of-power dimensions, 
im national states and local elec- 
tions. 


are a growing factor in the na-| 4 union s right to engage in poli- nancial aid and backing of the real 
tion’s financial underpinning. lcs. estate crowd. 

“It has moved to fields of man-| Senator Butler of Maryland, the|__ The opportunity to set back the 
agerial decisions the employers late Senator McCarthy's close GOP—big business mmterests in this 
thought they had walked off as| collaborator and author of the 1954/town and to reverse the election 
private domain. ‘bill applying the Subversive Ac-|trend is present in this issue. Open 

“Its domestic social goals fit only| tivities Control Law to unions,,°CCUPancy can be won now. 
the wide screen. ‘singled out Walter Reuther for at-| " 

“In international affairs it takes' tack because “he regards the bar-| THIS IS THE VIEW of the local 
gaining table as a platform for Communist Party which has strong- 

“No underdog, this labor, in| acquisition of political power” and|ly backed the anti-housing bias 
1957." ‘for “destroying competitive capi-|fight from. the outset. The local 

* talism.” Butler, apparently is seek-/ Communists have pointed out that 
EACH OF THOSE topics was|ing to put Reuthers’ auto union|slum clearance and municipal de- 
the theme for an article in the; under legal shadow, possibly un-|\velopment is impossible without 
with as brazen aj der the law he sponsored in 1954, ending the housing ghettos. 


Elimination 


estate and Joan agency practices) 


how-| 


soneg 


‘communities and why the 
last | 


“Its big capital accumlations, in! from collective bargaining to po-|June over the incumbent laborite, 
'pension-welfare funds and dues. litical action. Hed restrict further| Eric Hoyer, largely with the fi-| 


s Is Hottest 


Issue in Minneapolis 


Freeway and other municipal con- 
struction programs will displace 
many thousands of people and the 
jlaw must guarantee them homes in 
communities of their own choosing 
before they are evicted to make 
way for automobiles. 

The Communist Party also urges 
reversal of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Real Estate Board and 
‘Downtown Council emphasis on 
loop ang businéss property devel- 
opment ahead of taking care of 
human needs and slum > ee 


At this point the projected or- 
dinance is still before a committee 
lof the City Council. Its two spon- 
‘sors and the committee chairman 
who backs the ordinance constitute 
‘a majority of this committee so 
there can be no valid reason for 
failure on their part to hold public 
/hearings at an early date and to re- 
port it to the council for favorable 
action, 
| Hearings have been stalled +! hile 
the city attorney studies the meas- 
ure. 
| PROPONENTS of the anti-bias 
law are Concerned that it not be 
bottled up in the city attorney's of- 
fice as has been the case for nearly 
six months in neighboring St. Paul. 
| Central Labor Union action also 
has been held off ostensibly until 
'the city attorney reports. This is re- 
garded mainly as a subterfuge for 
delaying action. 
| In the Jabor movement it is likely 
that the forthcoming joint AFL- 
CIO Conference on Human Rights 
on November 11 wil! force a break- 
through. The sharper battle in DFL 
and Democratic ranks over the civil 
‘rights issue is likely to play a role 
‘in getting decisive action. Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul still may be 
the first cities in the nation to en- 
act Open Occupancy laws. 


x» 

EVENTS IN LITTLE ROCK 

ani the rising fight for desegrega- 

tion in the South are bound to have 
an tmpatt on this local battle. 


Scores of letters appear in the 
Hocal press columns condemning 
‘discrimination in the South, and 
Inot a few of these call attention to 
ithe vast discrepancy between local 
sympathy for desegregation in the 
‘South and jimcrow practices at 
home. Housing bias in Minneap- 
olis is the direct reason why this 
city which has.no separate all- 
schools nevertheless has 
some all-white schools in al]-white 
suburbs 
are lily-white both as to residence 
and schools. 


Unsold Cars 
Stockpile at 
Peak for Oct. I 


DETROIT.—The highest Oct. 1 
stockpile in the history of the auto- ~ 


‘mobile industry, 596,041 unsold 


1957 cars was reported last week 
by Automotive News. 
It exceeded last year’s stockpile 
at the same date of 282,038 cars. 
Some dealers report they are still 
being prodded by factories to take 


1957 cars and sell them below cast. 


— 


pack of lies and deliberate exag-' or a new one. They warn that the projected 


_—_ ae eee ee ee 


Little Rock Churches Buck 


a ne 


Eighty-three Little Rock Prot-; American democracy guaranteeing) resolve that they will carry no! 
Opinion to the point of disrupting 


Catholic, liberty and justice for all.” 
It also urged renewed dedica-' the Christian fellowshi 
tion: “to the principle of obedi- 
ence to the nation’s law. 
“To the maintenance of views 
and convictions by lawful and con- 
In a city-wide “reconciliation” | stitutional. means, steadfastly re- 


: . the Federal laws. 
services on Columbus Day, they fusing to take part in any mob, - eral-laws 


instead of mobjaction or violence of any kind. The congregation of the Second 
“To refrain from boycotts or, Presbyterian Church stood and 


Generally the church services, intimidation or slander or evil'recited the pledge wtih the pastor, 


and Roman 


p.” 


restraining segregationists from at- 
tempting to unseat clergymen who 
\believe in peaceful acceptance of 


struggle against Faubus-in-| 


fer on any matter of public interest.| At Camp Robinson, in North 
“To refrain from joining any/ Little Rock, about 200 paratroop- 


In three leading Presbyterian 
ers participated in open air ser- 


The last pledge was aimed at 


ply a collection of the well-known’ churches, however, a special state-' group whose purpose is to ay 


ment was read calling for “an act the nation’s law. 
for new dedication of heart, mind | “To commit themselves anew to 


and will to the basic principle of the way of Christian love and to 


ciation of Manufacturers and 


propaganda of the National Asso-| 
Chamber of Commerce, but ‘sum-' 


vices, with a similar service being 


Racist Violence 


On THE EVE of Columbus 
Day, a_ segregationist counter- 
action was attempted in a church 
service sponsored by 24 funda- 
mentalists Baptist preachers. 

The Rev. Dr. M. L. Moser, Sr., 
pastor of Central Baptist Church, 
where the service was held, thank- 
ed God for Gov. Faubus. He de- 
nounced the use of Federal troops 
to protect Negro children attend- 
ing Central High School and de- 
manded their withdrawal. 

He denounced the city-wide ob- 
servances the following day be- 
cause they had been called by 


held at the Little Rock University 
Armory for Catholic troops . 


“Jews, Catholics and modernistic 
Protestants.” :. . 
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FIRST ONE—Back in 1950, the first GS er to become e:ig:ole 
for a retirement pension was Leon Bauling, shown here at that time 
with his wife Jennie as they relax at home. The pension privides 
$100 a month for life. Workers become eligible at age 60 after 10 


SENIOR ‘65ers stage an impromptu jam session at one of the union’s many activities run for 
years'in industry. 


— — ee ——s 


and by retired members. 
punched seven years ago by union skilled fellow-retiree. 
I 


eaders Osman and _ Livingston Thursday will usually find Senior 
| OW Ou e ire or ers when the litetime retirement bene- 65 ers, as they like to call them- 
| e fits, which makes it all possible selves to emphasize their continuity 


started to function as union people, in language and 
- typing classes, getting together to 


& . ae “ | 
. Yes,” an official confirmed in' chew over and act on current social 
answer to our query, We were an! labor legislation, and visit shut 
the first union to actually go into in members. There are field visits ta 
, rogramming. When the first halt places of interest in and a: d ti 
By LESTER RODNEY BP "5 if f xs Rear : : p: eee of interes! in and around the 
y ; , ~~ ; jaozen members retired, we _ sat city, classes in home nursing, out- 
When you ask them, the people at District 65 of the Retail Wholesale and Depart- |Gown and had our first meeting ings. Last year the Senior 65ers 
ment Store Workers Union will tell you that their pioneering program for retired members |about what to do.” made awards to five of the nation’s 


is just ‘scratching the surtace, that they are not boasting and there is oh, SO much, yet to be | Today. over 90 percent of the leaders in contributions to the wel- 
(500 retired members in this union fare of senior citizens. The five dis- 


learned on the subject. Se READ wack , | mowed Ser : ' 1 
i : 1. 75, See ee be ian lll, iol So, workers take active part Suisnead nominees from ali parts 
True, in relation to what must i mre Fach; a Wir ese eeag ts 8 ay PRE ER yr BaD Ye ow 
be done in this country for the| IN 1565 the average life ex-|at dignity. A feeling. of loneliness,|in the program, which centers nly ef. ee 
( . ; SRA Be tears | | 3 ise | an Ye ‘ven story air-con-|tuncheon affair, attended by over 
growing number of retired work-|jpectancy in the U. S. was 39. In “2 ee a me we wore ‘ed buil we ee ae + Plac ‘600. The awards now ste up ra 
ers, humility may be very much/|1955, it was 69, and going up. The ee . mr a a8 pm Ms = BY oI - prs. “Ty seats mn oiheealt Site " — 
in order. But somebody has to national age average rises steadily. |"° onger wo! ing. 3 in =, Manhattan. -—— ‘ . 
take the lead, if even in a modest!In 1900, one American in twenty Industry doesn't give a hoot for|4 ep epeeceast ge: —— . eye IT IS | : 
way, and in New York it has been|was over the age of 65. Today the/human beings no longer able to my ; - ra oe a ee ; ee rete stressed that the oldtimers 
District 63 all hie way. Blore is figure i een in ieee By L980, | well ‘te profits tal government rem 0 Og tag See ae > praia, m1 unIOn activities Im- 
: = : . , . . Yi + *< . 2 y re x 
what the New York State Labor,the actuaries tell us, it will be one|seems much more concerned with| ~ — ' : oO. 3 nion aga clu ~~ ping out in union organ 
Department said about the 65 pro-/|in seven. It is scarcely a sensational | atom bombs. Labor has started to! y: co Regia ota 7 , say i? * onde sey essai er 
gram in its Industrial Bulletin: {pronouncement in the first month!take the first halting steps to dolor the “ . tip rf as ste why These are all fully accredited 
, as . > : : " ate iliac : . . . " - re tr! 
“ .. the one labor organiza- ‘ot Sputnik to say that man’s social! at least something to fill the void. | ea wage ivitIeS members of the union,” I was told, 
, are a tremendous aid in physical “organized with schon stewarcs 
tion in the Empire State, and : io fo pes prin 


jadvarcement s re keeping yee In 1953 the United Auto Work-jand mental health, tending to ar- This i t just a recreation ‘ 
: ' with his accelerating scientific and} erg which has thousands of retired .... | me us 1S not just a recreahon pro 
perhaps the nation, which has medical achievements. Everyone is , sald’s OF renre@ rest the decline of energies and! gram in general. but a UNION pro- 

IC : _- } workers, set up the first of three) faoytties and to prolong Jil : oh peste estas thet ey 
already done most to provide a {familiar with the restless sentiment) Petroit “drop in” iii. ieee ee gram. That's the way they want it. 
full-time, continuous well- lof older workers at retirement age | two ears otter District -65’s start! What do they do? From a cal- It is hardly surprising, at that, 
rounded program of activities [that they'd rather keep “doing! in Bes York Contere af ‘oie sort |endar issued at the start of each'to find that they want to continue 
for its retired members.” | something.” The fact is older} or another for retired workers have month, 65's retirees can choose'to make contributions to the union 

Modest or model, this forward- people can get io feel pretty| also heen set up in New York by|from a variety of things to do at which has tried to do something 
looking union’s program of “giving useless and undignified in|the ILCWU, the Upholsterers, the about making the talk about the 
our retired members an oppor-|this land. A Hollywood and Hotel Trades Councils, and rt the golden age more than an empty 
tunity to remain active people,/advertising world “glamor” cul-| Amalgamated Clothing Workers,|Senior 65. program, a group may | Platitude. ) 
through union facilities and activi-|ture which makes it some sort) whose imaginative center, opening/be seen in one room gathering It le beg ean eA agen these 
ties,” is clearly something to take|of calamity to turn 35 and treats/Jast year, with Louis Hollander’s|and rolling bandages for the ES°Plc BS naving things done for 
a look at and tell others about. For people at the vigorous age of 65 as|own planning, was reported in The|American Cancer Society. In an- them. And they handle prog am 
the question of retired workers is|lovable, senile “characters” doesn’t}Worker in June. And that’s it in}other room, others will be working details themselves. rhe aes 
very much a growing American help. Financial pressures, depend-|our town. The pioneering prize|with paints, sketchbooks and role, you learn, is essentially to 
question, ency on others tend to chip away'clearly belongs to 65’s program,'easel, under the direction of : — ut “nae esgamd through | its 

, Suilding, aclities, guidance where 
‘needed, etc. 

| A program like this, based on 
‘sympathetic understanding of a 
‘basic human problem, obviously 
‘has implications going beyond the 
‘realms of simple trade unionism. 
‘Recognizing this, District 65 has 
now opened it to any elderly peo- 
ple in the union's neighborhood, 
‘regardless of union membership, 
{| who have no such opportunity open 
\to them. How, I asked, has this 
actually worked out? Have many 
responded? Does it make friends 

for the union? 
| The answer—it has made friends 
in the community. The 65 retire- 
: oe ees love to show off their union to 
| THA gS ‘others. Interestingly, some par- 
a ie Cpe = eee: at Po ae nti te a | ‘ents of your younger 65ers have 
yt Fame. } ee © - .. a. ves dropped in, and you can hear 
2 he ae oil _* ee “0 ee) re. Pee — ‘them say “so THIS is the uniov 

e Be aa =e, Ss OS, gee Bee ‘our children talk about .. .” 
* 

THOUGH it should go without 
saying, it is worth mentioning in 
these days of headlines about rac- 
ists still at work in our land that 
the 65 retirees are of all back- 
grounds, religions and color, and 
get along spendidly. 

The retirees themselves would 
sis point out that this was completely 
™ : normal, that they were accus- 

: “ed to getting along in 65 be 


"TOY WORKSHOP for the Christmas and Chanuukah season is , the confines of thé union into community services. _. |ffare they retired, 
an example of how District 65's Senior Citizens activities go beyond | | Pytiee Gael 4 : ‘ (Vontinued from Page 1¢) 
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least three days a week. 
On a typical Tuesday in 
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The Missile That Wouldn’t 


CONGRESS will soon start investigating why 
we have no satellite to call our own and hy we 
have no intercontinental missiles that can plunk 
these satellites into outer space. 

[ am no missile expert but I know a little 
about psychology. In my opinion, we have been 
throwing out good money on the most ornery lot 
of missiles you ever saw and I suggest this is 
where any investigation should begin. 

Take the Navaho. The Air Force gave this 
missile a good wholesome American name and 
spent $850,000,000. in bringing it up. The trouble 
was that Navaho refused to be brung. 

On its first flight it sputtered, sizzled, limped 
upwards a bit and headed for the nearest grove, 
into which it plopped like an ailing hippopotamus, 
and never has been heard from since. 

Not even a postcard saying thank you for all 
the people’s money you spent on me and | am 
sorry for all the trouble I caused. 

So the Air Force said it was through with 
Navaho. But Navaho was not through with the 
Air Force. It now costs the government $15,000,- 
000 a month just to discontinue making Navaho. 
How long the government will have to pay out this 
Monthly sum, I do not know. But unless it stops 
soon jt may be cheaper to start making the drat 


by ALAN 
MAX 


thing all over again. 


THE NAVY SPENT $250,000,00 on its Triton, 
pampering it, coaxing it along, Admirals got down 
on their braided knees, pleading with it to make 
like a pigeon. But Triton figured it had made 
enough profits for someone, no one was going to 
make it do tricks too. What good is the know-how 
of American industry when the missiles know how 
not to? 

All in all, the Air Forces, Army and Navy have 
spent $2,275,000,000 in four years on seven “ma- 
jor” missiles—only one of which, the Navy's little 
Sparrow I, is in ag while the others just 
sit around boasting how much profit they made for 
someone. 

Some people say Sputnik means we have to 
spend a lot more money. I am for that. I am for 
spending another $1.50 for a good disarmament 
agieement. A pact to halt suspension of nuclear 
tests should set us back no more than 35 cents. 
That would leave us plenty to spend on science. 
Moreover if there’s anything worse than an inter- 
continental missile that won’t work, it’s one that 
will. First thing you know, we'd all be having 
intercontinental missiles but we wouldn't have 
any continents. 
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Fired Workers Si ay: Find Us Jobs 


‘ket for machinists all of a sudden.”,of the Nassau-Suffolk Central) 
| Sheet metal workers might go' Trades and Labor Council, “This 
into air conditioning, he said, tool-|is the first time in history the unions) 
ing and lathe operators would nor- ‘here got together, outside of a char- 
mally be able to hook up if there| ity affair, for discussion of common) 
were other than defense plants in! problems.” 
any kind of working radius—which| 
there isn't. “And they wont be 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ter and defense orders have to be! 
cut. | 

While not agreeing that the 
world situation looked better, the 
laid-off worker said: “There's some-| 
thing to that. But,” he went on, 
“the guys want to know then why 


does it have to be HERE? Why 
knock out Long Island?” 
* 


skilled workers onto the market. ’| 


It wil be hardest, he said, on the 
inal assembly line workers. “You 
take aircraft wiring,” he said. “Ex-' 
cept maybe in shipbuilding, it’s not 


Long Iliness 

DOES the unemployment affect Re ae 
other smaller plants and shops? 

“Sure, he said, “Its not just 

Republic, but Grumman, Liberty,| 
Reeves Instruments, Fairchilds, | ;. | 
._ailike anything else at all, they can’t 
subcontractors. a) a Oe You fee] it ali ; ‘ 2 ee a a 

) .. |go into home electrician work. | 

around. I went to buy some paint,| . gl ti ? | a 

aid they re crying paints are murd-| 7. vee: os oe ain e put in. 
ered. You'll see it soon in retail-| “Ven those still working are wor- 
» ried they may be next,” she said, 


ng. . fe oe 
ee me And have to hold on.. Eh, honey? 
His wife, who had joined-us, put; a 
in a word, “Soon? The beauty sa-| 
lon in town lost 40 percent of their 


He nodded ruefully. 


“The darn thing is,” he said, 
business in two weeks.” “they throw you out of work here, 
but the taxes don't go down one 


She-said a nearby friend who | Wet a ' 
was laid off could get a job in New: rs — ot at the school tax 
is here! 


York City in radio and TV repair| $4 
work, but computing the cost of! “Over $6 a hundred,” the wife 


travelling in and back, all coming) promptly said. 


out of the lower salary, he couldn't; “Let's face it,” she said, “When 
see how the job could keep the you live out here you don't live like 
home fires burning. an apartment in New York. It 
\light there be a trend of mov-|costs. I didnt know any aircralt, 
ing out of Long Island after a while |families who werent stretched pret- 
by some workers, vou asked? ty thin as it was. And now...” | 
“Moving out?”, the laid-off work-|. The husband continued the| 
er said wryly. “It’s started already.” thought, softly: “Now, it's hard to| 
* ' ‘believe, I mean guys made a buck 
SPOKESMEN for the State La- for years out here and managed 
bor Department told the Worker 4nd at least looked ahead to man-| 
reporter that it was too early to euvering, you could manage. Now} Mrs, Bachrach would have been 
eveluate the full impact of the lay-|the whole thing is being torn to) 58 years old on Nov. 24, She 
olls, since the workers now crowd-| pieces.” | was one of the defendants in the 
ing the place were the first wave! Laid-off workers are starting to} second Foley Square Smith Act 
o} applicants since the massive lay-| sign petitions, he said, addressed to) trial, but her case was severed 
offs. their Congressmen, saying that the’ because of illness. Eventually 
When I asked for statistics. those' government, if it decided to cut| she was acquitted. Funeral serv- 
for September, the latest available. back plane production, had respon- ices will be private. A public 
showed approximately 10,000 ap-s‘bility to the area, to the communi-| memorial meeting is being ar- 
plications for jobs, as opposed to|ties wrapped around the’ produc-| ranged. 
6,200 in September last year. This/ tion. The Worker mourns the death 
is before the current, massive Octo- of a contributor and warm friend, 
ber lavoffs. | . a champion of civil liberties, a | 
An evaluation of the depths of! porter perhaps the “new’ thing in fighter for peace and socialism. 
the new blow and job possibilities the situation. Above and apart!__ 
for the laid-off workers would be from all the other ramifications, the! ony, NOT SENTENCED 


available in.a few weeks, we were confused and mixed feelings about; 
told. cutting back on defense orders,| A typographical error gave An- 


* whether it means a right or wrong dy Onda a 20-year prison sentence 

A REPUBLIC WORKER, chat- estimate of the international scene, . Art Shi lds ae hb. 
ted with after work, said there had/whether it is the beginning of a/™ “1 OMCIOS Story On AMS ure 
been inklings of cuts, the rumors|shift to missiles, whether it is this; last Sunday. A line telling of On- 

had floated around, “and whenior that, there is a militant “They'da’s “brilliant summation” in the 

there's rumors about job cuts they|can’t take jobs away from people 1951 “sedition” trial was confused 

momety Rapes, just like that.” ‘with a line about the 20-year sen- 


“Let's face it,” he said, “if mis-| And this is affecting the trade 
siles are the new thing they're figur- tences given Steve Nelson and 


MARION BACHRACII 


Marion Bachrach, writer and 
publicist, former public relations 
director of the Communist Party, 
died last Wednesday morning 
from cancer after a long illness. 


* 
AND THIS seemed to this re-| 


union movement of the area. Justin! 
ing on, and even if they brought 
missile work here, they won't need 


nearly as many workers as for 


planes.” 
* 


AS FOR JOBS for those being 
laid off, he agreed with the other 
workers’ estimate that machinists 
are machinists and can fit in else- 
where. ‘But,” he said, “the em- 
ployers suddenly have.a pouring of 
skilled machinists into the la 
market, they can pick and choose 
and dictate. It’s an employers’ mar- 


Ostro, president of Republic Lodge! Jim Dolsen. 

ges International fey sary of} Onda told The Worker “I don’t 

Machinists, criticizes the Defense . oe ey 

Department for “failing in its re- ming getting orgie eRe oety 
; a typographical error. 


sponsibilities to the communities af- 
fected by its political decisions.’ Onda was never sentenced after 
the frame-up trial. His attorneys 


It is finally bringing imion lead- 
ers and community leaders together) obtained tponements on ac- 
count of cx However, his case 


with at least the beginning of sober 
talk about where do we go from|has not been dismised, in spite of 
the Su Court ruling that 


here, talk of attracting other indus- 
tries, non-defense industries, and of| voided Pennsylvania “sedition” 
act. And he is still under $10,000 


diversifying industries in the area. 
Said Robert MacGregor, president bail. | 


* 
: ’ 
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KHRUSHCHEV’S MESSAGE 


ONE YEAR after the British-French-Israeli aggres- 
sion against Egypt, there is danger of a new Middle East- 
ern war as a result of threatening moves against Syria. In a 
letter to the British Labor Party and six other West Euro- 
pean Socialist parties Nikita Khrushchev warns that such a 
conflict might swiftly become a world war. 

The Khrushchey letter comes at a time when both the 
mischief-making qualities and the failure of the Eisenhow- 
er Doctrine “etd laid bare. It has failed in its efforts 
to isolate Syria and Egypt and set the other Arab govern- 
ments against them. Instead, the Doctrine and Washington’s 
threats against Syria have had the effect of causing Saudi 
Arabia, Lebanon, Jordan and Iraq to rally behind Syria. 

Khrushchev puts his finger on “the limitless rapacity” 
ofi the oil trusts, especially those of the U. S., as the basic 
cause of the sharpening of tensions in the Middle East. 
And to safeguard peace he urges the West European So- 
cialist parties to support the following: 

“.. » a statement by Britain, the Soviet Union, the 
United States and France condemning the use of force as a 
means of solving unsettled issues in the Near and Middle 
East, rejecting intervention in the internal affairs of the 
countries of this area, and giving up the deliveries of arms 
to all these countries. .. .” 

Is there anything in this proposal contrary to our real 
national interests? Isn't this in line with what such Ameri- 
cans as Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, James P. Warburg and 
others have proposed? And wouldnt such a policy protect 
the independence and peace of ALL Middle Eastem coun- 
tries, including Israel? 

If you agree, tell it to Ike before it's too late. 


PREVENTIVE SLANDER 


THE DEPARTMENT of Justice is in a desperate and 
dangerous frame of mind. The case of Morton Sobell, 
who was framed into a 30-year conviction in the trial of 
the late Ethel and Julius Rosenberg, is now before the 
Supreme Court. 

Sobell, who is serving his eighth year of imprisonment 
at Alcatraz, is seeking a new trial; his appeal has been 
backed by 5,300 citizens from 42 states. 

And the D. of J. is frightened. The smog of McCar- 
thyite hysteria is lifting. -Sobell might win his new trial, 
and the horror of the Rosenberg conviction could be re- 
opened before the public. 

The courts are not to be trusted, the D. of J. believes, 
because they are taking the road back to the Bill of 
Rights. On Monday the Supreme Court reversed the con- 
viction of Claude Lightfoot and Junius Scales, two Com- 
nwinist leaders who were convicted under the Smith Act 
membership clause. Other McCarthyite verdicts have also 
been annulled. 

Desperate men turn to desperate means. That is the 
explanation for the appearance of a new “professional 
liar as the chief government witness in a Federal court. 

This one is Reino Hayhanen, self-proclaimed ex- 
Soviet spy, who is now the D. of J.’s star performer in 
the case of the alleged Soviet spy, Rudolf Abel. 

Havhanen told the court that “Moscow” had ordered 
Abel to give $5,000 to Mrs. Sobell, “Agent Stone's wife.” 

How dirty can you get? 

The D. of J. apparently has decided to plumb new 
depths of infamy to coerce the Supreme Court, to re- 
verse the trend to the Bill of Rights, to keep Morton 
Sobell in Alcatraz and the Rosenberg case in the grave, 
and to hang the “spy” label on Mrs. Helen Sobell. 


AUTUMN LEAVES... 


THE FIRST AUTUMN since Sputnik is still Autumn, 
spreading its varied patterns across the land. 

In New York, the leaves are falling briskly, and the 
weather has taken on the clear little nip:which natives in- 
sist is the best time of the year. : 

In and around Milwaukee, in fact in the entire state 
of Wisconsin, the weather takes second place to an all- 
pervading glow of ‘satisfaction over having beaten the 
mighty Yanks in the World Series. (In fact, the University 


of Wisconsin’s football team has won its first three games 


virtually unnoticed). _ 

In the northern reaches of Minnesota, Michigan and 
states west, mid-October brings something more than a 
pleasant topcoat nip to the air. The harbinger of a long, 
cold winter starts the farmers storing crops and putting up 
preserves. Two thousand miles to the south, in the same 
United States, the sun still beats down, shirtsleeve style. 

New England is aflame with the varied colors of its 
leaves. In the Smokies of Tennessee and North Carolina, 
all is still green, with the colors yet to come. 
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New Wrinkle to an Old Racket: 
~ Mechanical Rats for the Boss 


By ART SHIELDS er to conversations assumed to be; Not even millionaires have priv- 


Y . - 2 + | private.” ; acy in this wire-tapping land. 
SCIENCE ee olutionizing | These “private” conversations are; No one’s privacy is safe anymore | 
the informer racket. The old-| recorded on tape for the boss’ priv-| apt : " 
fashioned stoolie faces stiffiate ears. And workers’ jobs are| 


| ‘Conversations can be picked up| 
competition from robot detec- saved only by the strength of their| from beaches and park benches by| 
/unIONS. 


tives in the factories today | long distance electronic ears. Every’ 


. d in a household ‘can be caugl 

For Mr. Big, the Boss, is listening: te word in a household can be caught 
! : | “WHAT,” asks Popular Science, “wa” hi < Soe 

to workers’ conversations with elec-' J by a “bug” hidden in the base- 


tronic ears “do employes talk about when the | ment below. And phones can be) 
Yes, automation is invading Oe ae isnt around?” The boss wants tapped by thin induction coils with- 


; | 

rat industry. Thousands of mechani- " is ead eT ae any direct contact. | 

Po, a " _ | 30 microphones are planted im) ~=6©Even the White House could be 

cal listening bugs — recording’ such places as rest rooms and in tapped, declared Bernard B. Spin- 

private conversations in factories,' walls beside public phones.” ‘del, a master “bug” mechanic, in 

offices and even in bed chambers.| All labor privacy is being shat-|Collier’s Weekly. | 
And I wonder what has happened'tered by these dite theres: 


rats.| What this spy system does to) 

; ] ; ‘ : as = od “ayes > . eur ial > - ' 

to some of the old-style snoopers T Union headquarters are bugged | American democracy Can easily be} 
‘And the Wall Street Journa 


| 
ran into as a labor reporter before Sent, 110) coperte thet ‘rival om This brings us to the FBI, the 
the robots came in. ployers listen in on secret union ne-; American Spy Trust. The mechani- 

I'm thinking, for instance, of a gotiating sessions. cal rat was first turned loose on the 
long-eared stoolie in Hershey, Pa.| The mechanical rat ‘American people by the FBI itself.| 
The chocolate workers had caught ‘the underworld as well. And one|Fr J 


in aan . Edgar Hoover's “G-Men” 


him hiding on top of the big venti-\ remembers the fancy prostitute, | Were “bugging” and wire-tapping) 


lator under the ceiling of the ladies| who testified against Confidential trade unionists and Socialists, Com-| 
rest room. And I wonder how the! Yagazine. She was hired. she said. | ™unists and other peace advocates: 

"a i - |? zg ; . a. e AM » | . - | 
boss is using him today. For the! to get scandal dirt on Hollywood before Serge Rubenstein planted 


robot detective can be hidden more stars. So she strapped a tiny mike his first robot detectives. And the 
easily. , on hee wrist when she went -ca 6 FBI has the biggest stable of me- 


‘chanical rats in America today. 


: " idate. And all whispered indisce-| 
THE old-fashioned stoolie is still) tions were recorded on tape. | The FBI is also a training ground 


with us, of course. He is still used! Big businessmen are also “bug-|for private rat agencies, of which 
as a witness in courts and in Un-! ging” each other. “Battalions of|there are 5,000 in America. And 
American Committee hearings. He! seasoned operators are regularly at;many ex-FBI men have joined the 
still stirs up trouble as an agent; work stealing business secrets un-|corporations’ own armies of “bug- 
provocateur. But he doesn’t always detected by management,” says gers” and wire-tappers. Many form- 
depend on nature’s listening devices, Fortune Magazine in May 1956.!er Central Intelligence Agency men 
when he mixes with a crowd. If! And the Wall Street Journal quotes are taking big business’ spy money 
you tap his chest you may find a an expert as saying that: “Espion-' too. 
tiny recording device in a shoulder age has gotten to be the backbone) Says Fortune Magazine: 
holster under the jacket. For the’ of lots of highly casmpetitive indus-- “Over the past 15 years thous- 
gadget has better ear drums than tries.” | ‘ands of FBI, OSS, CIA, Signal 
he has. | * ‘Corps, and military-intelligence 
The mechanical rat has other ad-' THE late Serge Rubenstein, who men have been trained as spies, 
vantages over its two-legged rival. was murdered in New York after| and in the use of complicated elec- 
It doesn't get drunk and need psy-| making millions in devious ways, tronic equipment. They picked up 
chiatric treatment like Matt Cvetic,| used to boast that “his most profit- much jndustrial information in their 
the Pittsburgh stoolie. Its price is;able ventures were the result of | wire-tapping and surveillances, and 
just a few hundred bucks. And it’s! electronic eaves-dropping, so For-|S0 on, and got their first clear un- 
small as a mouse. tune reports. derstanding of the lucrative possi- 
One robot mike is so tiny that it} All assurance of telephone priv- bilities of business espionage. 
can hide in the top of a girl's swim-| acy has also disappeared. For whole ® : 
ming bra. It's been used from that/city areas can be “tapped” at one AS these men shift to the greener 
hiding place, says an article in the time. Thus 100,000 phones in New pastures of private espionage the 
October issue of Popular Sciefce| York’s silk stocking district on up-| FBI trains new spies in their places. 
Magazine. Another mike—the DD4!/ per Fifth Avenue, and East, were| “Detroit... has become a Mecca’ 
—is only the width of a silver dol-| being tapped by “Private Investiga-! for (these) corporate security men,” 
lar. Aud this gadget is hailed in tor John Steve Broady” two years Fortune continued. | 
Popular Science as a “tireless listen- ago. | | ' One can understand why. The! 


ee 
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By ROLAND TARTAKOWSKY fort, not one of the government’s: fect. 
PARIS.—France’s present crisis Objectives has been achieved. The in the ranks of the lower middle 
is more difficult to solve than any, 3,000 rebels, said to be all there classes, the peasantry. 
* 


in the recent past. The prede-| Was to finish off, have been killed 
cessors of the fallen premier, M.|@t least 10 times over (if you be- 
Bourges-Maunoury had always lieve the official figures.) 
made sure to evade a vote of The war goes on . . . soldiers dependence —with Frances help 
confidence on the’ Algerian ques-| Write of their disillusionment. I or against her. The idea that 
tion. This auestion had alwavs have before me the letter of an one must negotiate and resolve. 
eee sieieted to a secondary role. fficer at present in the Orleanville this conflict in the spirit of our) 
But for the first time in three region. Here is what he writes times is changing the conditions 
years Algeria is now in the very ‘0 his family: of the struggle. | 
nenter oF thn crisic, "| _ It is now 10 days that our sol- This hope for a negotiated | 

ee ee diers ‘have not gone out of the, peace throws se on the difler-| 


situation would have profound ef- 
fects on public opinion. The AI- 
gerian ee plan, rejected by a 
majority of the French deputies, 
ie ten mm sto sree aa te 5 in te morning. lent oe soppering Be 
tin a Mberal light. If it lenored the| What do you think of the UN To complete the picture, it is 
real demand of the Algerian peo- debate: Do you think it will, necessary to point out the attitude 
ple, which is nr, indepen-. change anything for us. What a of a part of the bourgeoisie which, | 
: nightmare! ‘no longer believing in a military| 

® ‘success, is looking for a way out, 


dence, it could to a certain de-| 
gree deceive certain layers of the Z | , 

THE ATTITUDE of the popu-'of the present impasse before the 
Inci-' American trusts supplant it. 


—— class as to the pacific aims' 2 see: se Sibi 
of the government, its desire to *#U0M Is scarcely dilferent. 
rely on ae means besides mili-| dents between French and Tuni-| The analysis of the vote on the 
tary power. sian troops increase the anxiety) Algerian plan illustrates this point: 
Outside of a group of fanatics, | Of the public, which fears the wal 38 independent deputies backed | 
the people are tired of this war. | may spread to all North Africa.|the plan and 44 voted against it. 
Those who once took seriously the’ Another subject for anxiety is the; — Is it not significant that, in this 
oratory of Governor -General Rob-~ deplorable financial situation. The) regard, former minister F. Mit-' 
ert Lacoste no longer believe that. franc, which was devalued last/terand, author of the formula, 
a military victory is posible, F rance| August, is facing another squeeze. “French Algeria,” attacked the pol- 
| Austerity is icy of the government talking to 


had been covered with a public-|Prices are soaring. is zt 
ity campaign to justify the Alger-, becoming a fashionable expression. | itself and ignoring the Algerian’s 


jan war, and these attempts ended, Frenchmen are asked to eat less, | resistance? 
in . bankruptcy, its rallies never ' suffer more. It is three years since |Human- 
drawing more than 200 persons.| All these facts have helped to) ite, French Communist. daily, was 
* change public opinion in regard to| raided for having dared to speak 
A TOTAL of 600,000 French’ the Algerian war. T~se who bear|about the “Algerian nation.” | Yet 
soldiers occupy Algeria. In all its, the burden are for ed to think! now, in the fall of.1957, the Com- 
history of cplonial wars, -France,about' the very cause” of the con-|munists are not the only once 


has never 
the field. 


| 
MLLLIONS are asking whether 
the Algerians will win their in- 


no one knows why. But the at- strength of this sentiment ex- 
tacks increase. It's like this in plains why no unity is possible 
the entire region. Some roads can- among the different political group- 


Pict, though only a short time; who speak this way. One of 


t such power rf 


ut despite every ef-!ago they 


(of guessed. ¥ 


anti-Communism means opposition 


This is particularly evident,of the French 


city. “They are confined. Officially, ences which rend the majority. The opinion 


not be used from 5 in the after- ings represented in the> govern-) 


a 
Sr 


t SWEAR THAT | KNOWN ABSOLISTELY MothwNG MBOUT THE CASE. 
‘AND THAT | WILL DO MY BEST To FRAME THE DEFENDANT-” 


— 


class struggle never ends in the! pays little attention to anti-wire- 
great motor car city. And men like tapping laws. So workers must de- 
Bugas, the ex-FBI spy in charge of; pend on their own security meas- 
Ford labor policies, are always look-| ures at present, and protect their 
ing for trainees from the camp of privacv as much as they can. 
There are several ways to 
* | this: 

America is taking on more and) 1—Don't talk to FBI men, who 

more police state characteristics as visit your home. Anything you say 


]. Edgar Hoover. do 


the spy system develops. And many will be recorded by the gadget 


honest men and women want to do under their jackets. 
something about it. But most legis-; 2—poen’t mention fellew workers’ 
lative proposals have one fatal de-' names more than necessary, when 
lect. They would permit the FBI! discussing union business er. pro- 
and the cops to continue wire-tap- gressive political affairs. 
» Soum bugging in what ahey 3—Above all: Don’t give up your 
nF aOCUEN) wees anti-C trade union or political activities. 
: page pe anti: -OMMU-| Re careful. Yes. But keep up the 
nism in the FBI dictionary. And struggic. Fer the - best security 
comes from strong organization. 
The spies cannot win the class 
struggle. They cannot save capi- 
talism. Humanity is heading to- 
| wards the socialist future, when the 
ae: da Pe ‘world will have peace, and the toil- 
ieadquarters or a workers home. |. ssi alll Napanee 
‘ing people will get what they pro- 
. duce. In that day even the “bug- 
BUT “bugging and wire-tapping| gers” and wire-tappers will have 
are seldom detected. And the FBIite do honest work. 


to militant labor. For the militant, 
worker is always a “Communist” in 
FBI eves. And the FBI would argue 
it was hunting “Communists” if it 
were caught “bugging a union 


ed 


Algeria Is at the Heart of the New Crisis in France 


M. of giving the government special 
Aron, wrote recently in Figaro, powers. This attitude may have 
that it was necessary to recognize: resulted from the Catholie 
Algeria's independence. |Church’s situation, but it is prac- 
. ‘tically certain that it was spurred 
EVEN MORE significant are by the protests of eminent Catho- 
the changes mside the Socialist lic intellectuals and of organiza- 
Party. The opposition is no longer) tions of Christian youths against 
confined to what used to be called this war. 
the left minority led by Daniel) Doubtless much remains to be 
Mayer, and Verdier, a minority done before all forces opposing 
which, one might say in passing, is this war can coordinate their ac- 
constantly growing. ‘tions. But whatever happens 
The rapid changes in public! at the moment, the idea of nego- 
are having their effects tiations is growing and must in- 
within most other parties. Some crease the hopes of those who are 
15 MRP deputies abstained from bravely fighting to end this dis- 
voting on questions other than that honorable conflict. 


bourgeoisie, 


ee 


Encouraged by Japan Anti A-Bomb Meet 
PHILADELPHIA.—Miss Gret- cally united on finding ways to 


chen. Tuthill who attended the end testing, manufacture, stock 
Third World Conference Against piling and use of nuclear weap- 
A and H-Bombs and for Dis- ons.” | 

armament in Tokyo has urged The conference's main recom- 
her fellow-Americans to be “en- mendations for action, she said, 


couraged by the enthusiasm” in 
Japan and to act on the recom- 
mendations of the conterence. 

There were 4,000 delegates 
from Japan, together with 97 
from 25 other countries. 

Miss Tuthill represented the 
Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom at the 
gathering. In a letter from Tokyo 
published in the Philadelphia 
Bulletin recently she wrote that 
the delegates “came from all 
walks of life, with a variety of 
viewpoints on polities ard re- 
ligion.” : 
‘ ite 
said, they 


“all were enthusiasti- 


differences; she 


“call an all governments, organi- 
zations and individuals to influ- 
ence the UN General Assembly 
to. effect an agreement among 
countries concerned, providing 
for immediate and unconditional 
prohibition of nuclear tests. 
“Similar action was recom- 
mended to urge the five powers 
participating in the UN Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee to conclude 
an agreement prohibiting nuclear 
tests and weapons and for dis- 
armament. 
‘The recommendations are. re- 
ceiving support of conservative 


Japan.” 


ought only of the ef-’ most authritative of the spokesmen', 


> and. hberal papers and readers. in » 
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~ SPOTLIGHT ON} 


KONSTANTIN E. TSIOLKOVSKY 


Konstantin Isiolkovsky: 


Space Travel Pioneer 


Just a few weeks ago, Soviet 
citizens commemorated the 100th 
anniversary of one of the giants 
of Russian science and a man 
widely credited as one of the 
pioneers in developing the the- 
ory of space travel—Konstantin 
E. Tsiolkovsky. The launching 
of the Soviet Union's earth satel- 
lite less than three weeks after 
Tsiolkovsky'’s anniversary com- 
prised a fitting tribute to the life 
and career of this giant of world 
science. 


By ARY STERNFELD 

(Winner of an International 
Astronautics Prize.) 

At the end of the last century 
Konstantin Tsiolkovsky, a teach- 
er living in the provincial town 
of Kaluga, boldly turned to sci- 
ence to find with its aid a tech- 
nical solution to a _ problem 
which in those days seemed to 
be sheer fantasy, the problem of 
flight into cosmic space. Subse- 
quently, Tsiolkovsky’s studies 
won him world renown. 

The author of these lines had 
the good fortune to’ meet this 
gteat scientist in person. Kon- 
stantin Tsiolkovsky took a lively 
interest in everything published 
about astronautics and carried on 
a wide correspondence. I was 
one of his correspondents. Un- 
fortunately only one letter has 
been preserved (the rest were 
lost during the war) and I am 
treasuring it. He wrote to me in 
1934. 

“I have received . . . your ar- 
ticle from the ‘Notes a l’Acade- 
mie. Am very happy that you 
have received a prize and am 
interested in your full paper 
about interplanetary communica- 
tion.” 

Tsiolkovsky, whose discoveries 
form the foundation of the mod- 
ern theory of rocket propulsion, 
went farther not only than his 
predecessors but than his con- 
temporaries as well. At the time 
when man rose timidly into the 
air, he proposed that rockets be 
used for interplanetary communi- 
cation. In his work “The study 
of Cosmic Space by Rocket En- 
gines, issued in 1903, Tsiolkov- 
sky propounded a scientifically 
substantiated theory of cosmic 
flights and deduced the main 

uation for rocket mation... The 
ideas presented in this. work 
formed the foundation for the. 


development of the science 
which subsequently came to be 
called astronautics. 

* 


IN 1911-1926 Tsiolkovsky 
published a number of investiga- 
tions which continued his work 
of 1903. In these papers the 
scientist discussed the conditions 
for the take-off of a spaceship 
from the surface of a planet, 
studied the influence of air re- 
sistance on-the motion of the 
rocket, examined questions re- 
lated to the life of the human 
organism in cosmic space and 
formulated a number of prin- 
ciples on the theory of rocket 
propulsion. Many other questions 
pertaining to the aims and ways 
of developing astronautics were 
iced in some ot his latest 
works, for example the design of 
a spaceship consisting of several 
ates we 

As early as 1895 Tsiolkovsky 
put forward the idea of building 
artificial satellites of the earth. 
The expediency of such satellites 
as intermediary stations for in- 


ter-planetary flights has now 
been recognized by all specialists 
in astronautics. The significance 
of such satellites as observatories 
is also indisputable. 

Powder rockets working on 
hard fuel were the only ones 
known in the first quarter of our 
century. Tsiolkovsky pointed to 
the 8 le of using liquid 
fuel and was the first to present 
the idea of a new type of rocket 
in literature. The latest records 
for speed and height of flight 
have been set by such rockets. 
Tsiolkovsky anticipated the so- 
lution of such vite se prob- 


lems of present-day rocket oa 
as the pumping of fuel and the 


oxidizer into the comoustion 

chamber with the help of pumps, 

the cooling of the combustion 

chamber and the jet nozzle by 

the components of the fuel, etc. 
* 


TSIOLKOVSKY’S project call- 
ed for steering the rocket in air- 


: placed f in the 
flowing. from, ; the ; 


dn 


ee 


With the launching of the world’s first space 
satellite two weeks ago, word attention focused 
once again on Soviet science—on the men and 
women responsible for this latter-day wonder and 
on the accomplishments of inventors, theoreticians, 
engineers, and scientists of every kind in the 


largest country on earth. 


One of the reasons for the tremendous surprise 
in the United States at the Soviet Union's feat has 
been the decades-long propaganda barrage which 
has told us time and again that Soviet scientists 
could accomplish nothing important because com- 
munism imposed a totalitarian system on them, 
Harry Schwartz, the New York Times Soviet “ex- 
pert,” concedes that our “antipathy to communism 


(has resulted) 
sold a bill of 


day miracles 
Revolution. 


ments in the 


in wishes being substituted for fact 


But the launching of Sputnik has led many pe 
pe to wonder whether or not they havn't be 


goods about the Russians. Desp 


many tragic and costly errors over the years, 
Soviet people have oliviously performed mode 


in the forty years since the Russi 


High among these achievements are notak 
advances in science—some of them, like the sat 
lite, world firsts. To help Americans know me 
about scientific achievements in the jand of t 
Sputnik, we have gathered together on these t 
pages news of some of the latest scientific develo 


Soviet Union. 


. «©, 


idea of Tsiolkovsky’s, too, has 
ben utilized in the design of 
rockets today. During flights in 
the rarefied layers of the atmos- 
phere rockets working on liquid 
fuel are steered by gas ruddeys. 

Tsiolkovsky also introduced 
much that is new in aeronautics 
and screw engine aviation. In 
1897 he built the first wind tun- 
nel in Russia and, on funds sup- 
plied by the Academy of Sci- 
ences, conducted a number of 
interesting experiments at the 
end of last century. He also sug- 
ested the use Of a rocket engine 
“ land and aerial transport. 
Many of his ideas in this field 
have also found recognition and 
are applied in practice. His 
scheme of a semi-rocket strato- 
plane has been embodied in jet 
planes, 

The works of Tsiolkovsky 
have won world fame and re- 
cognition. The Soviet Govern- 
ment decorated the scientist with 
the Order of the Red Banner of 
Labor and, notwithstanding the 
difficulties of the young Soviet 
state, provided him ar every- 
thing necessary for fruitful fat 
Some of his ideas were so far in 
advance of his age that they 
were not fully understood and 
appreciated during his lifetime. 
In subsequent years Tsiolkovsky's 
works have been published in 
editions of which he could only 
dream in his day. The practical 
application of the results of his 
numerous researches has been 
started. 

* 

IN 1954 the USSR Academy 
of Sciences instituted a_ gold 
medal bearing the name of Kon- 
stantin Tsiolkovsky. It will be 
awarded for the first time this 
year for the centenary of the 
birth of the great scientist. Once 
in three years the medal will be 
given to scientists for outstand- 
ing contributions to astronautics. 

Tsiolkovsky was not only a 
great scientist but also a great 
dreamer. He expressed his 
dreams about interplanetary 
flights in science fiction stories. 
He expounded in them interest- 
ing technical ideas, for example 
the creation of artificial weight. 
Tsiolkovsky showed how it is 
possible with the help of a re- 
volving cabin to obtain various 
overloads and how to create ar- 
tificial weight in interplanetary 
space, 

Realization. of many of his 
projects has become _possible 
only in our days. Muclv still re- 
mains to be done in the near 
future and then his most cherish- 
ed dream will come true that 
“mankind should not remain 
eternally on earth.” He foresaw 
that .”. . “in the quest for light 
and space man will first timidly 
penetrate beyond the atmos- 
phere, and then gain for him- 
self all the space around the 
sun.” ben aa understood 
that to make this dream a reality 
all mankind, of all peoples were 
necessary.” 

“How remarkable will be that 
accomplishment,” he wrote. “The 

uest of the solar system will 

re not only energy and life... 

ut also space, even more vast. 
Man of earth 


Soviet Scientists Close 
To Producing Life in Lab 


SOVIET biochemists are ap- 
proaching a solution to the prob- 
lem of artificially reproducing life 
under laboratory conditions. — 

Eminent scientist Academician 
Alexander Oparin told correspon- 
dents this at a press conference 
held in Moscow, in connection 
with an international scientific 
conterence held there on aa ori- 
gin of life. 

Oparin was the man respon- 
sible for the preparations for this 
conference which was attended 
by leading scientists in many 
revevant fields, from 17 coun- 
tries, incléding Britain, the U. S., 
Austria and Belgium. 

“Though artificial reproduc- 
tion of the process of metabol- 
ism has not yet been a complete 
success, said Oparin, “we have 
learned to create, in laboratory 
conditions, systems which by 
their properties resemble exist- 
ing life.” 

Oparin explained his views as 
to the stages through which mat- 
ter passes on its way to life. 

“There is every reason to be- 
lieve,” he said, “that the first 
stage was the appearance of. the 


simplest organic substance 
hydrocarbons and their nea 
derivatives on the then still 


less earth.” 

From there the compout 
grew more and more complic 
ed, in accordance with the la 
of physics and chemistry. Opa 
referred here to experime 
conducted by the- Americ 
chemist, Stanley -Miller, who 
produced those conditions 
ficially, and produced “am 
acids. 

These, Oparin declares, “a 
the chief bricks which go 
build up the protein molecule 

In this way complex organ 
substances appeared, very lik® 
the constituents of modern pr@ 
toplasm. | 

“Later it may be suppose 
Opirin went on, “that mul 
molecular systems of great 
complexity appeared.” These i 
teracted with their environmer 
and were subject to a certé 
typ? of selection. 

The evolution of these init 
systems, he said, were “cro 
ed by the appearance of the si 
plest organisms.” 


World's Only Non-Magnetic S 


The world’s only complete 


three-masted Zarya, is now 
The ship is measuring changes 
the last 25 


in the earth’s magnetic field 
years, and is also to t 


ase get eer rey | 


° 
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SOVIET SCIENCE 


New oilfields recently developed along the Volga were discoy- 
ered by geological research in recent years. 


Soviets to Use Television 
In Locomotives, Underseas 


SOVIET locomotive engineers 
are to have the help of TV sets 
in their cabs. 

The sets, which are linked with 
an infra-red “headlamp” give a 
-clear view of the track for hun- 
dreds of yards ahead even in fog 
and heavy rain. 

Television is also being intro- 
duced into goods yards follow- 
ing extensive tests in operational 
use. In this case, train marshall- 
ers will be able to see any part 
of the sidings, however many 
other wagons are in the way of 
direct vision. 


TV is also being used to “see 


round corners” at Magnitogorsk 
Jron and Steel Works. Sets in- 
stalled at the control desk enable 
the controller to see both sides 
of the open hearth furnace and 
sections of the blooming mill out 
of the line of his eyesight. 

At sea underwater TV is be- 
ing used not only for research but 
also as standard equipment for 
fishing and salvage operations. 

A recently developed under- 
water set can be used at depths 
down to 1,300 feet and is fitted 
both with an ordinary Jamp and 
with ultra-violet equipment for 
observing organisms which evade 


the light. 


First Solar Power Station 
Being Built in Armenia 


The large-scale industrial use of 
power from the sun will become a 
reality shortly, when the U.S.S.R.’s 
first solar power station is com- 
pleted on the sunny Ararat Plain 
in Armenia. ’ 

It will be the first solar power 
station in the world, with a capaci- 
ty of 1,200 kilowatts. 

The Ararat Plain was chosen for 
this first station because the rec- 
ords show it gets 2,600 hours of 
sunshine a year. Each square yard 
of surface gets well over 2,250 
million calories of heat a year, 

The solar station, as our draw- 
ing shows, will look very different 
‘to the usual idea of a power plant 
—no chimneys, no giant dams! 

Instead it will consist of an 
enormous circle, edged with trees 
(they cut down the amount of 
dust) roughly half a mile across. 

In the centre will be a 130-foot 
tower, containing the high-pres- 
sure boiler. 

Around the tower, 23 concen- 
tric circular railway tracks are be- 
ing built. Along them, automatic 
trains will pull: 1,293 large mir- 
rors, mounted on special cars. 

Automatic relays will always 
keep the mirrors directed towards 


Sy LPEREDay STIS EN SET SPR RI EE 


the sun, sending the beams by 
reflection on to the flat surface 
of the boiler in the tower. 

Other automatic devices, syn- 
chronized -with the trains, will 
adjust the angle of the boiler so 


that all these rays reflected from 


the mirrors fall on it perpendic- 
ularly. 

The sun’s rays will thereby heat 
the water in the boiler from which 
steam, at a pressure of 30 atmo- 
spheres, will be piped off to the 
1,200 kilowatt steam turbine. 

The whole apparatus goes into 
action automatically when the 
sun’s rays strike photo - electric 
cells. It cuts out when the sun 
ceases to shine. 

The power from the station will 
be used to operate irrigation 
pumps on the local farms, and the 
used steam from the turbines will 
be used to provide ice. 

Hot water from the station will 
be stored in underground reservoirs 
—kinds of giant vacuum basks— 
and used to heat hothouses, laun- 
dries—and private homes. 

Machinery for the station is 
already being tested in Armenian 
factories, while the building plans 
are being completed, 
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New Soviet Airliner 


Cruises Along 
At 560 M.P.H. 


A big turbo-prop passenger air- 
liner, the “Russia” designed by a 
group led by Alexander Tupolv, is 
to make its first flight by Nov. 7— 
the 40th anniversary of the Russian 
Revolution. 

The “Russia” is all metal- 
monoplane with four powerful en- 
gines. It will be able to fly non-stop 
from Mosscow to New York with 
a cruisipg speed of about 560 m.ph., 
aud will carry between 170 and 


an 


150 passengers. 

At the other extreme, a small 
plane called the “Little Bee” is now 
being built in accordance with de- 
signs by Oleg Antonov. The pas- 
senge: model also will be com- 
pleted by Nov. 7. 

It will carry six passengers and is 
equipped with instruments for blind 
flying in bad weather and for night 
flying. It has two engines, but it 
will be able to fly with one engine 
working. Its cruising speed is from 
125 to 145 m.p.h. 

The “Little Bee” can land on a 
small field or on a rvad, or. where- 
ever there is level space 40 to 60 
yards long. 

Several models are being pro- 
duced, as the “Little Bee” will be 
used by agricultural and medical 
services and also for carrying 
freight and mail. 


Soviets Harness 
Steam to Make 
Electricity 


An experimental station to be 
built this vear at the Pauzhet hot 
springs in Kamchatka will conduct 
drilling work with the hope of 
producing electric current from 
super-heated steam under high 
pressure from strata deep in the 
earth. 

It will be the first experimental 
industrial power station in the So- 
viet Union using natural steam. 

The hot beach on Kunashir 
Island in the Kuriles will also be 
studied with a similar purpose in 
view. 

Hot springs near Petropavlovsk, 
if experiments are successful, will 
provide heat for the town as well 
as for hot-houses, which will be 
developed on a big scale, and 
chemical products recovered from 
the springs may also become of 
industrial importance. 

Similar experimental work is 
also being done on a big scale in 
Central Asia and the Caucasus. 

Water from the Megralian hot 
springs, for instance, is already be- 
ing used to heat buildings. The 
homes in Tbilisi will soon be heat- 
ed in this way. 


,. seater helicopters. of the MI-1 type. . 
, the aerial version , ing 


+ oh 
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PAPER tO LAD, 


THIS IS SPUTNIK! The Soviet satellite is waiting for takeoff 


in this official photo from Moscow. The four rods are the antennae. 


— 


Crashing Heat Barrier 
Next for Soviet Planes 


In the not, too distant future 
Soviet aircraft be crashing 
through the heat barrier just as 
they crashed through the sound 
barrier a few years ago. 

This is the opinion of the famous 


will 


Soviet aircraft designer Mikoyan, 
given in a recent symposium on the 
future developments of aircraft. 

The last word on crossing the 
heat barrier, Mikoyan said must 
rest with the metallurgists, who 
would have to find new alloys cap- 
able of standing the strain. 

In the meantime jet aircraft de- 
signers and their allies in associated 
industries are concentrating on 
making high-speed planes lighter, 
cheaper and more economic to run. 

Asked if high-speed flying might 
not mean that only the superla- 
tively fit and most highly trained 
would be able to fly the planes of 
the future. Mikoyan gave an em- 
phatic negative. 

“The development of flying 
technique, he replied, “is such 
that ordinary airmen are perfectly 
capable of fl, ing super-speed ma- 
chines.” 

At the other extreme of aircraft 
design, the light-aircraft designer 
Antonov also sees flying for all in 
the next ten years. 

Light propeller-driven planes, he 
believes, will be as commonplace 
as tractors are in agriculture. 

Piloting future planes will be- 
come like driving a light car or 
ordinary truck—senior school truck 
or the middle-aged will become 
equally competent. 

Speaking about agricultural avi- 
ation services in the near future, 
Antonov said: 

“In the early spring the planes 
will carry out the top dressing and 
planting of certain crops, then will 
carry out chemical weeding which 
is several thousand times as effi- 
cient as hand weeding. Then it 
will be time for the spraying of 
orchards and vineyards, for the 
second top-dressing of grain crops 
and sugar beet, and the extermina- 
tion of agricultural pests.” 

For these jobs Antonov is work- 
ing on a single-engine plane of 
new design. This plane will not 
need aerodromes, it can take off 
from any road or any village street. 

The helicopter too, which as we 
know, is able to take off and land 
anywhere, will become a similarly 
everyday machine in the next de- 
cade. 

«e * * > . 

In my opinion,” says designer 
M. Mil, “the helicopter will be 
used mainly as the most universal 
means of transport. It will replace 
neither the motorcar nor the aero- 
plane, but will become an essential 
and useful adjunct. 

“Whereas the three and four- 


are, so. to spetk 


be compared to the 30-cwt. truck 
or a 12-seater bus. 

“Helicopters in the future will 
include machines 
both to jthe two-seater motorcycle 
and the double-decker bus.” 

At the present time work is in 
on general utility 


corresponding 


progress mMa- 


chines. 

Removable equipment will make 
it possible in two hours to turn a 
MI-1 type helicopter, for instance, 
into a passenger, agricultural, pos- 
tal, or ambulance version. 

Mil believes helicopters will 
switch to the turbo-jet principle 
before the end of the next decade, 
This will result in greater comfort 
and larger passenger cabins. 

“What in your opinion, will the 
atom aeroplane of 1966 look like?” 
Professor Pokrovsky was asked. 

“The machines of the future will 
resemble the _— of 1956, except 
that they will become more com- 
pact and streamlined,” he — 
“The fuselage will be extremely ex- 
tended, the passenger cabins far 
forward, and the triangular wings 
with twin jet engines well swept 
back. 

“The passenger saloon of the 
plane will suddenly see the sharply 
swept back wings turn together 
with the engines, so that the axes 
of the| engines become vertical. 
Then the plane smoothly, quite im- 
perceptibly will rise just like an 
ordinary rocket. 

“As it rapidly gains height, the 
wings and engine will gradually as- 
sume the horizontal position. The 
headlong climb will become a 


headlong horizontal flight. . . .” 


There is nothing in this imagin- 
ary description that could not flow 
from existing scientific knowledge, 
and it is more than possible, says 
Professor Pokrovsky, that the real 
atomic) plane of 1966 could prove 
to be sinipler and more perfected 
than we can now imagine. 


_—_—_— er 


Air-Conditioned Cars 


Rain or shine, the temperature 
inside vehicles—private cars, buses 
and trucks—manufactured by the 
Moscow Likhachov works will al- 
ways be the same: normal room 
temperature, about 63 degrees F. 

And this control] is being achiev- 
ed economically, using semi-con- 
ductors (transitiors) to transform 
the heat of gas from the exhaust 
into electric power. 

This electricity is then used, via 
more transitors, to cool or heat the 
interior of the vehicle, as required, 
witk press-button control. 

A tic refrigerator, working 
off transitor generators, is also. 
at i 


of the Pobeda taxis, the MI-4. may works. 
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TV Views 
Security 


By BEN LEVINE 
SECURITY is the most used, misused and 


Your Health 


Good Shoes Are a Step 


In the Right Direction 


Inichael gold 


WE HAVE been visiting with Ed Price, an old 
wobbly who has been gold mining all his life, and 


abused word of present times. I recognized two of 
its many shapes in the mouth of Robert Morris, 
counsel for the Senate Internal Security committee, 


now manages one of the last hydraulic mines left 
in California. 
You will not find a more peaceful spot than 


By THE DOCTOR | 


ge Chinese practice of binding 
MANY otherwise healthy people ' 


e women’s feet. Today the Chi- | 
have discarded this feudal 


when I heard Mr. Morris answering John Wingate’s 
questions on Nightbeat. 

Wingate had asked Mnorris why 
he left a $38,000 jeb as a judge to 
take half that salary as a Senate: 
sleuth, 

Mr. Morris, before modestly 
telling us how he saw his duty 
and he done it, prefaced his. re- 


marks by. saying he was of 
interested im “security,” by which | 
he meant his bank account, bu 

to defend the national security h 

was prepared to endanger his own 

little horde, or at least half of it. 

And while he guards the national security, this 
bloodhound with the delicate nose can smell a threat 
to the nation, as I gathered from his remarks, in 
advecates of social security. 

* 

TELEVISION plays abound with another: use_ 
of the word security, by which they mean what 
former generations called “happiness.” It is the | 


psycholegists’ and psychiatrists’ and psychoanalysts' | 


contribution to literature. Perhaps it should be! 
spelt psecurity. 

The prolitic TV playwright, Tad Mosel, played | 
around with such a conception of security in his | 
latest offering on Studio One, “The Morning Face,” 
where the job security provided in a private school ; 
conflicted with the heroine's happiness-security. 


The exxcellent acting of Barbara Bel Geddes, | 


Arthur Hill, Rex Thompson and Meg Mundy gave 


me too much pleasure for complaint against the be- | 


bewildering treatment of the theme. A lovers’ knot, | 
it seems, tied up the contradiction between the urge 
for excitement and the urge to seek cover. 


Barbara Bel Geddes, I remarked to my wite, was , 


as good as Kim Stanley, but She reminded me that 
“Barbara was there first.” And Rex Thompson as the 


| 


rich juvenile delinquent continued the sinister tra- | 


dition of the kids. in “The Children’s Hour” and have little control, but the major- 
“The Bad Seed.” | 


* 
A PLAYHOUSE 990 science fiction horror wrap- 


ped up all the current conceptions of security. This | 
drama, ‘A Sound of Distant Drummers,” by Robert | 
Alan Authur, attacked security in all its forms, na- | 
tional, social and private, the good and the bad. | 


The government, in this drama bans all books | 
and executes all readers (as In Ray Bradbury's “Fah- | 
renheit 435.”) A psychoanalytic machine calms the 
‘dissenters. The machine has all the auswers, adjust- 


ern 


ing the mind to the tyrannical environment. The | 


ouly entertainment outlet offered is baseball on TV, | 
and the only protest permitted to faithful members, 
of this nightmare society is-the complaint that the 
“Tokyo Yanks” ave unbeatable. | 


Many things in this play irritated me. It failed | 


| the oppressed of the world. In slav-| 


' , nl 1 . . . . 
to solve the problem, present in all science fiction, 


of creating characters as interesting as the gadgets. | 
The hero and heroine and the other revolutionists | 


were not too bright. It did not distingugish between 
thought control and food control. 


| hope of mankind. 


But it did breathe something of the spirit of | 


‘healthy and well-balanced  struc- 


| work all right. 


had 


_about them. It is not the flat ap-| 


‘the Tsarist aristocracy and mag-) 
‘nates. Nevertheless, the epochal a meeting in Carnegie Hall, New | 


4nclination to later deformity, and 
some acquire foot trouble as a re-) 
| sult of an illness in childhood or 


in their old age are incapacitated|"€S¢ — uC 
because of the condition of their! Practice, and are probably smiling 
feet. Why is this? at Western women squeezing their 


Modern society, by a combina- feet into elaborately contrived and 
tion of hard pavements and bad| totally unsuitable shoes. 
footwear, takes great toll of its feet) A whole social complex of 
and turns these beautifully adapt-| fashion, advertising, costs of new 
ed organs of movement into mis- manufacturers lasts, etc., are to 
shapen wrecks, leaving their own-| blame for the fact that it is now 


ers stranded before the end of the: 
journey. 
Our feet in the 


of shees she considers attractive 
vast majority are| 4nd which do not offend the basic 
| physiology of her feet. 

| =gh 


tures to start with; a few people’ 
A GOOD shoe has certain impor- 


are born with feet which have an 


the more careful it must be de- 
signed to transfer the weight of 
adult lite. 

In any event, trouble will arise; ground without any shearing strain 
to a degree and with a speed di-|onto the forefoot and toes. There- 
rectly related to the care with) fore the surface of the heel which 
which they are clothed. 


and early childhood. Painless flat; The shank of the shoe which 


can be ag flat as plates and yet enough to prevent collapse and re- 


Feet which are painful may also step. The sole must be 
be flat, and as there are many pos- from side to side and the shoes 
sible causes for painful feet you/as a whole should bend when the 
better consult your doctor shank joisis the sole. 

Unless the shoe is laced-up or 
pearance but the accompanying buckled, it can only be kept on 
pain which is significant. 

* ately made of the best materials 


ALTHOUGH some people are} which do not quickly soften and | 


born with an underlying predile- 
ction for unions, their development 
and later crippling effects are al- 


distort. Finally, the upper must be 
snug at the back and in front should | 
have a straight border on the inner 


side to prevent the big toe being 


most always due to bad footwear. 
pressed outward. 


A few unfortunates get bunions as 
a result of arthritis, over which they 


vice of her doctor. The chiropodist 
is a highly trained person who can 
also help.’ 


ity pay the price of their own folly. 
Not so many years ago the West- 
world used to smile at the 


i on Be M4 ® 
dear editor 
Hails 40th Anniversary 


Of Russian Revolution 
Editor, The Worker: 


for Nov. 7, 1917. for the sacritices 


In a few weeks, the world will of the Soviet peoples, led by the | 


mark the 40th anniversary of the| Bolshevik Party and defended by 


profound and _ far-reaching’ 
event in history, the Bolshevik 

) | 
Revolution. Some of your readers) _ 


may deplore the fact theat the So- s ° 
aa Campaign to Abolish 


viet Republic neither was estab-, 


lished by  constituional means tn-Americans Grow 


nor safeguards the civil liberties of 
Kicked 


most today, had they failed. 


SHOP WORKER. 


off one month ago at 


difficult for a woman to find a pair 


his valley. On this mild, fragrant 
morning the tall ponderosa pines 
clothe the foothills with a dark, 
strong, primeval beauty that re- 
minds me of my brother's camp in 
Vermont. 

In a lush meadow some cows 
are doing their simple life work of 
changing green grass into white 


' milk. Some trimly-built, handsome 


tant features the higher the heel | 


the body from the heel to the' 


receives the foot from within must 
Flat feet are normal in infancy, be as nearly horizontal as possible. | 


| feet never require attention. Feet) joins heel to sole must be firm) 


silient enough to maintain a springy | 
uite flat | 


sroperly it the uppers are accur- | 
k \ | 


Tf prevention has failed, the in- | It was a fitting enough prelude to that blood 
dividual sutterer will need the ad- the great American gold rush. 


pintos crop the same grass and ac- 
cept the same calm univérse. Blue- 
birds are singing, as they hunt for 
insects and love; and majestic clouds move slow- 
ly in the sky. 

Beyond it all rise the mountains, the great 
shaggy buffalo heads capped with white that Senn 
the Sierra Nevada range. 

| It is all so green and harmenieus One is tempt- 
ed to retire to such a Shangri-La‘ Is there anything 
finer in lite than to breathe pure mountain air, te 
drink pure clear water from a mountain spring— 
real water, not the chlorine cocktail of the big 
cities? 

YET this ground is also soaked in human gore 

_and the human struggle. We are in the heart of the 
Mother Lode country, This is the theatre of the 
famous Gold Rush ot 1849. Not far from here is 
Angels Camp and the little cabin (now. a tourist 
trap), where youthful Mark Twain heard the felk 
‘humor of the miners and shared their Homeric 
frolics. Not far, toe, is Coloma, a little settlement 
where carpenter James Marshall found traces of 
gold in the race ow the sawmill he was building. 

The thing exploded in his face and literally 

ruined his lite. It was as if the poor man lit a match 


in a room filled with gas and dynamite. A pack ef 
human wolves fell upon Marshall and stripped him 
of house and gold claim—everything. They drove him 
out of the community. They were lawyers, sheriffs, 
bankers and other such pillars of bourgois society. 
y orgy, 


* 
THE STORY has been told a thousand times, 
always in romantic hues. It is often a Chamber of 
Commerce romance, geared to sell real estate. The 
greed and blood of the reality of Al Capone's Chi- 
cago was present in the gold rush. The country 


_ was filled with saloons and crooked gambling dens 


tion or selfish motives may leave! and filthy places where you 
the ranks, but the wheels of history | 
keep turning. We can be thankful | 


girls lived in com- 
mercial vice, banned forever from motherhood and 
normal happiness. Murder was part of the daily 
life, murder fo 


r gold. 
The rush exh sont tons of gold, but it also ruin- 


ed thousands of human beings. There was fun and 


the Red Army. Picture the world | vitality in the mines, as Mark ‘Twain and others have 


| testified, but what did they produce of positive hu- 
|'man worth? Their only monument is found in the 


events of four decades ago that re-| York, the Emergency Civil Lib- | 


sulted in the creation of the first) erties Committees’ campaign to 
socialist state kindled a light that) abolish’ the House Un-American 


illumifiates the path for the eman-| Activities Committee is gathering | 


steam, a spokesman for the organi- 


cipation of the down-trodden and 


ery days, the North Star symboliz-|_ The ECLC is urging visits and 
ed the road to freedom. Today, the| letters to Congressmen, letters to 
red star of Communism, shining! the press and organized as well as 
more brightly than ever, is the| individual opposition to further 
| hearings by the Un-Americans. 


Its influence is everywhere.| The ECLC is also supporting the 


zation told The Worker last week. | 


' 


| 


’ 


romantic books of the epigones, and in a trail of 
mouldering ghost towns along the winding strip of 
the Comstock Lodge. Most of the -relics have been 
turned into tourist traps. Descendants of the Forty- 
Niners ‘who use no pick and shovel, but live by 
peddling souvenirs to the tourists. 

The meuntains remain, the tall, stately pines, 
and green meadows where the deer still come to 
feed their fawns. Californian beauty remains, and 
its people, an outdoor people, progressive, facsistic, 
socialist and artistic, an ever-changing people given 
to extremes and original thinking. 

ED PRICE is typical of all that is best in Cali- 
fornia. Past 70, his white hair contrasts dramatically 
with clear, youthful eyes and ‘mee am mouth, Ed 
was a scrapper in his youth, an IWW migratory 
who spent much time in jail for his part in the strug- 
gle for social justice. He still is loyal to his [WW 
principles. He is just as de 


py involved in the bour- 


many First Amendment challenges | gois gold hunt and its technical problems. There’s 


Thoreau, whose phrase about marching to distant | 
drummers it used in its title. The hero at the end | 
makes an impassioned refusal to be a stoolpigeon | 


before a government committee. 
* 
TV VIEWERS, horrified by this nightmare por- 


trait of a world without books, might think of Mc- | 


Carthyism, but many will also relate it to the at- 
tempt of statesmen in Socialist countries to control 


their artists. Certainly Khrushchev’s speech recent- | 


OH, 


ly quoted in the Sunday Times will not lessen their | 


, 


fears. 


Little Rock is an example. One of 
the principal pressures resulting in 


federal military intervention was) * 


world opinion, the opinion of a 


| world no longer dominated by its 


| 
' 


white minority but shaken by great 


colonial freedom movements. The) 
suceess of these movements would! 
| be 


inconceivable without the 


| democratic victory in World War 


I do net doubt that in a Socialist state, the.gov- | 


ernment, being the only publisher, is forced to gitte 

a . , > : ’ > 
some hints to writers as to what will be printed. Thjs\ 
makes the case different from what it is in thty 


country, But yet why couldn’t Khrushchev, who | 


called for critics to be vigilant against “errors,” have 
instead urged critics to be vigilant in discovering 
new talent? . 

At any rate, the results in the literary output 
of the Soviet Unicn incline me to agree with the 
pasic contention of the Playhouse 90 drama, that 
politicians can help art best by leaving it alone. 
‘The politicians’ only function in this regard should 
be to see that artists, like the rest of the population, 
are assured the minimum standard of living proposed’ 
in the Heller report, That is the only security we 
have a right to expect from them, or they have a 
right to offer. 


: 


| 
| 


} 
i 


in which the socialist Soviet 


Union played such a conspicuous! 


part. 

The colored people of Asia and 
Africa are “marching down that 
road” as beneficiaries of the Octo- 
ber Revolution. In turn, their stir- 
rings have a profound effect on the 
Negro movement in -the United 
States. More than that, millions are 
watching the socialist and capital- 
ist countries to make a choice as to 
who the “good guys” are. This in- 
fluenced the Supreme Court school 
decision and its present implemen- 
tation in Little Rock. | | 

The number of Communists 


the United States has shrink, yet 


the influence of communism is 


‘decision of last 


of the House committee as wel 
as legal challenges of the blacklists 


in the entertainment and 


‘industries, 


As part of the campaign the 
ECLC is distributing a first print- 
ing of 5,000 copies of the U.S. 
Supreme Court's historic Watkins 
une 17. This 
decision rebuked the Un-American 
Activities Committee and limited 
the operations of Congressional in- 
vestigative bodies in the areas of 
speech, the press, religion, politi- 
cal belief and association. The 
organization plans to distribute 
100,000 copies during the cam- 
paign, the spokesman said. | 

Clark Foreman, ECLC exeécu- 
tive director, is now entering the 
final week of a month’s tour across 
the country, during which he is 
speaking at public meetings and 
holding discussions with individ- 
uals and groups in behalf of the 
aboltion campaign. The rest. of 
his itinerary is: 
M4 ‘Ost. 20-31, Salt Lake City; 
93, Denver; 27, Madiso 


. 


mounting. People of weak convic-' Wis.; Oct. 28, Milwaukee. 


other | 


' 
i 


| 


Oct. | feo 
n, 


a contradiction here, and Ed himself knows it. 
His wife is a tiny woman, like a true Californ- 
ian saint, some delicate bird, and she has eager eyes 
and shining face. 
“She hates my gold mining,” Ed said fondly, 
“After 40 years, she still tells me I can never make 


a miner of her. She also hates the killing of the deer.” 
; 
* 


WE wandered with Ed around the diggings. He 
talked in his slow, gentle manner about the history of 
these mountains. He could tell us the age and man- 
ner of formation of every rock and pebble we 
brought him. The 25 mililon years seemed as a day. 
The geological drama of our world, those vast, in- 
visible changes measured in millions of years, did 
not frighten him, but were part of his practical ev- 
eryday thinking. | 
There was a 200-foot-high canyon through the 
hillside, stretching for a quarter of a mile. The 
monitors and their powerful streams had made this 
‘opening. They stood around idly now, with the 
sluices and other machinery, waiting for the snows 
of January and the rushing streams of water. 
GOLD is a useful metal, Mrs. Ed Price. It will 
be mined under socialism, too, for use by the peo- 
ple. It ‘contains no evil in itself, the evil come 
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Some Series Post-Mortems 


TO READ some of the newspaper comments concerning the 
little-lamented demise of the Yankees in the World Series, one 
would think that Casey Stengel’s men had wound up somewhere 
down in the second division instead of extending Milwaukee's 

darlings to a-hard-fought, excruciating tight seven-game tourney. 

Perhaps the shock of seeing the New Yorkers bite the dust 
for only the sixth time in 23 fall classic outings has so unnerved 
some sports-commentators that they have visions of a long overdue 
day of retribution suddenly descending. 

Whatever the explanation, however, the prophecies of pay-cuts 
and trades which filled New York papers the day after the Series 
ended were premature and unwarranted. There’s something a litle 
dirty about newspapermen providing ammunition for the Yankee 
bosses in the pre-contract season—and if you think George Weiss 
and Co; won't take advantage of it, then you've got another guess 
coming. 

It seems odd, at this date, to have to defend the accomplish- 
ments of the men comprising Stengel’s third straight pennant- 
winner—but some of the sports-writing gentry seem to have been 
caught reading their own pre-Series predictions which envisioned 
another decisive Yanke triumph. Some of the writers figured that 
Mickey Mantle, for one, ws. 1 have no business asking for a pay 
boost considering his “slip” from 1956 heights. 

While the mighty Mickey didn’t match his home-run or rbi 
totals of last vear, Mantle’s batting average “slipped” from .353 
in 1956 to .365 this year. And how the Yankee management will 
be able to make out a good case for not affording sizeable pay 
boosts for Big Bill Skowron, rookie Tony Kubek or flashy Gil Mac- 
Dougald is beyond me. 

What about the Yankee mound corps? Five Yankee hurlers 
finished the season with their all-important earned-run-averages 
below the three-run mark. Shantz at 2.45, Sturdivant with 2.54, 
and Ford’s 2.58 were good enough to win them the 2nd, 3rd and 
4th spots in the final American League standings. In addition, 
Bob Crim and Bob Turley came home with an under-three aver- 


age. " 


e 

IMPRESSIVE AS THESE figures are, the Yankees do not 
figure to stand still between seasons. For despite the closeness 
of the Series, a number of flaws in the Yankee machine became 
apparent. 

The much-vaunted Yankee pitching depth sorely Jacked the 
two or three big men who were almost sure-fire stoppers on previ- 
ous championship ball clubs. Impressive as Whitey Ford was in 
his two Series starts, the little Long Island southpaw is not yet 
an Allie Reynolds or a Vie Raschi. 

Despite the howls resulting from previous swaps, look for 
the Yankees to pick up a couple of key performers from the AL 
weak sisters before the first ball is pitched next April. (Cons‘der- 
ing that two of the three Yankee Series victories were won by 
former Oriole hurlers—Baltimore might put in a claim for a cut 
of the Yankee swag.) 

+ 

SPEAKING OF PAY boosts and such, the Milwaukee man- 
agement will undoubtedly be called upon to fatten quite a number 
of the little envelopes which the players pick up once a month. 

Chief claimants, of course, will be Series heroes Lew Bur- 
dette, Hank Aaron, Eddie Mathews, Warren Spahn, Wes Cov- 
ington and Frank Torre. It’s a sate bet, too, that the man many 
regard as the chief reason for a Milwaukee pennant, Red Schoen- 
dienst, will have no reason to regret his early-season transfer to 
the Braves. 

lhis 1957 Series is bound to provide a good-deal of material 
for debates in this winter's Hot Stove League. Much of it will 
hinge on the crucial 4th game of the set which the Braves took 
in extra innings on Eddie Mathews homerun after the Yanks had 
seemingly come from behind to snatch victory out of the jaws 
of defeat. 

Should Stengel have come back with Ford in this contest? 
Why did Haney stay so long with Spahn? Should the Yanks have 
given Mathews an intentional pass in the fateful 10th inning? 

s : 

BUT NO MATTER what your opinions on those questions, 
the Series certainly made clear once again that baseball is an all- 
sided game—and that even in this day of the relatively “cheap” 
home run, pitching and defense still play a vital role in the pro- 
ceedings. 

Lanky Lew Burdette, who dusted off the famed shoes of 
Christy Mathewson in posting three complete game winning stints 
(two via the shutout route) proved beyond any doubt the old 
maxim that pitching is 75 percent of baseball—and, in a short seriés, 
90 percent. | 

The scintillating, run-throttling defense thrown up by the 
Braves, who did not come into the Series with any great reputa- 
tion for their fielding prowess, aiso played a vital part in stem- 
ming the Yankee tide. 

Wes Covington, with three fielding gems in the set, had old 
Casey shaking his head in wonder. ‘ 

The left-fielder’s stab’ of Bobby Shantz’s hooking line drive in 
the 2nd game was the big play in Burdette’s first win. 

Eddie Mathews, supposedly a weak sister in Brave inner 
defenses, came up with a number of startling plays—inchiding his 
Series-ending stop of Skowron’s smash down the 3rd base line. 

Mathews pulled off what may have been the key fielding play 
of the Series in Burdette’s first shutout when he snared Simpson's 
tricky high bouncer for an inning-ending double play which got the 
Braves out of a big jam. 

The Milwaukee catchers kept the Yankee runners close to the 
bases and Johnny Logan, Frank Torre and Felix Mantilla handled 
their end of the action flawlessly and with elan. 

Not that baseball's not-so-secret-weapon, the circuit clout, 
was forgotten. Hank Aaron’s three round-trippers, a pair by Frank 


Torre, and Eddie Mathews’ game-winning blast in Milwaukee— 


plus the belts delivered by Yogi Berra and Hank Bauer in the 6th 
contest—kept the franchise for the long ball. ne 
But in the final analysis, it was a 31-year-old right-hander 
from Nitro, West Virginia, by the name of Lew Burdette, who 
made the difference and elled the good burghers of Milwaukee 
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This -man’s priceless wisdom | 
is spread over the better part-of | §. 
two editorial columns. is ie 

Kissinger talks as if this were 
Britain at the time of the blitz | 
and we had our backs to the 
wall. 

“We ought to pay for what it 
takes to survive... Weve been 
pushed back gradually, position 
after position,” he says _of the 
government which has ringed 
the world with its military bases 
and stationed its troops in more 
than 40 countries. 

And along comes a _ leading 
atomic physicist and educator, 
Dr. John R. Dunning, dean of 
the Columbia University School 
of Engineering, with this pre- 
scription: 

“The sacrificing of human 
values or the liberal way of 
thinking and possibly the low- 
ering of the standard of living, 
may ultimately be the only way 
to combat Soviet progress.” 

Thus the first generous con- 
gratulations of American scien- 
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tists to their Soviet colleagues 


are being drowned by the voices 


; 
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‘derlined, 
‘more than twice as many science 
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of 


doom and a new barbarism. 


those who read in the stars 


BUT AMID ALL the frenzy (The building on the left is a 


—F ro! 


n the Algemeen Handelsblad, Amsterdam 


“I see we're not the first on the moon, John!” 


branch of the big GOUM depart- 


and obfuscation certain sober 
truths are emerging. First, it 
now generally agreed that there 
was an arrogant underestimation 
of Soviet scientific capability. The 
question needs to be asked: wasn | 
this, like the underestimation of So- 
viet military capability at the 
heginning of Hitler's invasion of 
the USSR, a_ product of  alass 
blindness which cannot conceive 


is 


ment store in Moscow. On it is displayed the slogan: “Brotherly 
greetings to all peoples of the moon!” 


ace to America of the reactionary “If we are not ready, as Khrush- 
Dulles foreign policy. Walter; chev proposed, to accept the post- 
Lippmann, a realistic conservative, | war gains of communism and ne- 
who repeatedly tries — without! gotiate a general settlement. «n 
much success—to save the U.S. im- this basis, then we can at least 
perialist ruling class from the con-|aecept his challenge of peaceful 
sequences Of its own folly, in a! competition between the two sys- 
column entitled “Bitter Truths” tems.” 


(Oct. 15) charges: “Again and This is the m«e ssage that Mrs. 


grealest capilalist power on earth? 


country and in the Soviet Union. 
and between the status of scientists’ 


Times’ Harry Schwartz—no friend 
of the Soviet Union — points out 
(Oct, 


that exists in this country in which 
able youngsters are unable to get 
higher | 
parents cannot pay for it.” 


. 


that. a nation witheut capitalists 
can develop skills equal to and 
even surpassing those of the 


again, the Eisenhower-Dulles pol- 
icy is a refusal to recognize the 
facts of life.” 
The fact is that 40 years after | 
a backward, impoverished nation 
took the path of socialism, and a 
dozen years after that nation had 
been laid waste by Hitler's hordes, 
has outdistanced the United 
States in certain areas of scientific 
and technological development. Is 
there not a lesson to be learned 
in the fact that Socialist Russia 
has become the Columbus of outer 
space? 

SECQNDLY, THE contrast be- 


tween scientific education in ow 


Lippmann lists: the facts of life 
that Washington refuses to recog- 
nize: the China policy (a “funda-: 
metitally false estimate of the reali- 
ties of power in eastern Asia”): 
the German policy (“a German 
policy which is so unrealistic and 
ambiguous must in the nature of | 
things crack up”); and the Mid- 
dle Eastern policy (“based on the 
extraordinary notion that Russia, 
the greatest power bordering on 
the Middle East can, like Czarist 
Russia in the days of the supre- 
macy of Britain, be excluded”), 

And Lippmann adds: “The com- 
mon characteristic of the China, 
the German and Middle Eastern 
policy is the- crucial assumption 
that our power and influence are 
so great that our adversaries—Rus- 
sia and China—will have to sur- 
render.” 

What Lippmann is saying is that 
the “positions of strength” policy 
has proved to be a_ position. of, 
weakness. And this is why a great) 
scientific achievement that arouses' 
the admiration of mankind proves. 
to be such a blow to America’s 
prestige. It is a prestige built) 
on sand—on Dulles brinkmanship, | 
on atomic blackmail and boomer-| 
anging “doctrines’"—on “a refusal 
to recognize the facts of life.” 

And this comes after an even: 
greater blow to our prestige: Little 
Rock. | 

Our national honor and safety) 
lie in escaping from the blind) 
alley into which the State De- 
partment has led us. They lie in 
quarantining the reactionary car-| 
riers of the Sputnik Jitters (inchud-| 
ing Vice-President Nixon) who 7 
trying to drive us even more deep-| 
ly into that dishonorable danger-| 
ous dead-end. 

As the Philadelphia Inquirer put 


; 


in the two countries is being un- 
Soviet schools graduate 


students and engineers annually 
as our schools. The New York 


13) that “there is not the 
phenomenon in the Soviet Union 


education because their 
AND the same Herald Tribune 
which sounds the call to arms— 
and bigger military spending—in a 
senseless bomb - and- missle race 
with the Soviet Union, writes edi 
torially (Oct. 9): : 
“In the Soviet Union the most 
brilliant graduates of the sciences 
are made national heroes, given 
princely rewards, and set to teach- 
ing others—or to basic research. In 
America such men, if they rank 
money as important, have to take 
jobs with Big Business... . In 
Russia the scientist hero is called 
upon to speak at big celebrations; 
in our country he is all teo often 
told to shut up if he dares to 
speak at all.” 
The last part of this quotation 
hints at the McCarthyite blight) 


that has afflicted and retarded our, © | ei 
scientific work. This is another Greatest challenge of all in 


truth that the birth of Sputnik has’ this new age ushered in by a “baby 
underscered. Yet those who clamor meon’ is the challenge to a new 
for stepping up the cold war and| #pproach, in both West and East, 
the arms race are willy-nilly help-| to the problem of world peace. 
ing deliver the nation’s brains into, There is not much poimt in scien-) 
the paws of a revived McCarthy-| tifically reaching for the moon if 


ism. This is made almost explicit # race ng m 
in Dr. Dunning’s statement cited, siles is to annihilate civilization, 


above. down here.” | 
FINALLY, perhaps the most im- 


portant truth that Sputnik points N 
up is the bankruptcy and the men-' Times, Oct. 13): 


’ 
; 


t4 
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it # race for more devastating mis- :cetaoin etacin shréip cnitwyp 


James Reston after, interviewing | 
Nikita Khrushchev wrote (N.Y. 


Eleanor Roosevelt has also brouglit 
back from her recent visit to the 
Soviet Union. 

SPUTNIK marks a_ crossroads 
for our country and all mankind: 
either intensified cold. war and 
the mounting menace of A- and 
H-bomb catastrophe ,or imterna- 
tional control of the monsters of 
destruction, negotiation of difler- 
ences, peaceful competition aud 
co-existence between the capitalist 
and socialist: systems. 

The American labor movement 
can play a decisive role in deter- 
mining our country’s course. Union 
men and women should refuse to 
be trapped into supporting the 
enemies of labor in their drive 
for cold-war measures that would 
undoubtedly include new shackles 
for workers. Peaceful competition 
with Russia can mean expanded 
trade and new jobs to take the 
place of defense cutbacks. | 

Dawn or doom—which shall it 


be? 
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— the hot corner 


by jack styles 
Some Series Post-Mortems 


TO READ some of the newspaper comments concerning the 
little-lamented demise of the Yankees in the World Series, one 


would think that Casey Stengel’s men had wound up somewhere "| 


down in the second division instead of/extending Milwaukee's 
darlings to a hard-fought, excruciating tight seven-game tourney. 

Perhaps the shock of seeing the New Yorkers bite the dust 
for only the sixth time in 23 fall classic outings has so unnerved 
some sports-commentators that they have visions of a long overdue 
day of retribution suddenly descending. 

Whatever the explanation, however, the prophecies of pay-cuts 
and trades which filled New York papers the day after the Series 
ended were premature and unwarranted. There's something a litle 
dirty about newspapermen providing ammunition for the Yankee 
bosses in the pre-contract season—and if you think George Weiss 
and Co. won't take advantage of it, then youve got another guess 
coming. 

It seems odd, at this. date, to have to defend the accomplish- 
ments of the men comprising Stengel’s third straight pennant- 
winner—but some of the sports-writing gentry seem to have been 
caught reading their own pre-Series predictions which envisioned 
another decisive Yanke triumph. Some of the writers figured that 
Mickey Mantle, for one, aa have no business asking for a pay 
boost considering his “slip” from 1956 heights. . 

While the mighty Mickey didn’t match his home-run or rbi 
totals of last vear, Mantle’s batting average “slipped” from _.353 
in 1956 to .365 this year. And how the Yankee management will 
be able to make out a good case for not affording sizeable pay 
boosts for Big Bill Skowron, rookie Tony Kubek or flashy Gil Mac- 
Dougald is beyond me. 

What about the Yankee mound corps? Five Yankee hurlers 
finished the season with their all-important earned-run-averages 
below the three-run mark. Shantz at 2.45, Sturdivant with 2.54, 
and Ford’s 2.58 were good enough to win them the 2nd, 3rd and 
4th spots in the final American League standings. In addition, 
Bob Crim and Bob Turley came home with an under-three aver- 


age. : 
o 

IMPRESSIVE AS ‘THESE figures are, the Yankees do not 
figure to stand still between seasons. For despite the closeness 
of the Series, a number of flaws in the Yankee machine became 
apparent, 

The much-vaunted Yankee pitching depth sorely Jacked the 
two or three big men who were almost sure-fire stoppers on previ- 
ous championship ball clubs. Impressive as Whitey Ford was in 
his two Series starts, the little Long Island southpaw is not yet 
an Allie Reynolds or a Vic Raschi. 

Despite the howls resulting from previous swaps, look for 
the Yankees to pick up a couple of key performers from the AL 
weak sisters before the first ball is pitched next April. (Cons‘der- 
ing that two of the three Yankee Series victories were won by 
former Oriole hurlers—Baltimore might put in a claim for a cut 
of the Yankee swag.) 

. 

SPEAKING OF PAY boosts and such, the Milwaukee man- 
agement will undoubtedly be called upon to fatten quite a number 
of the little envelopes which the players pick up once a month. 

Chief claimants, of course, will be Series heroes Lew Bur- 
dette, Hank Aaron, Eddie Mathews, Warren Spahn, Wes Cov- 
ington and Frank Torre. It’s a safe bet, too, that the man many 
regard as the chief reason for a Milwaukee pennant, Red Schoen- 
dienst, will have no reason to regret his early-season transfer to 
the Braves. 

This 1957 Series is bound to provide a good -deal of material 
for debates in this winter's Hot Stove League. Much of it will 
hinge on the crucial 4th game of the set which the Braves took 
in extra innings on Eddie Mathews homerun after the Yanks had 
seemingly come from behind to snatch victory out of the jaws 
of defeat. 

Should Stengel have come back with Ford in this contest? 
Why did Haney stay so long with Spahbn? Should the Yanks have 
given Mathews an intentional pass in the fateful 10th inning? 

. | 

BUT NO MATTER what your opinions on those questions, 
the Series certainly made clear once again that baseball is an all- 
sided game—and that even in this day of the relatively “cheap” 
home run, pitching and defense still play a vital role in the pro- 
ceedings. 

Lanky Lew Burdette, who dusted off the famed shoes of 
Christy Mathewson in posting three complete game winning stints 
(two via the,shutout route) proved beyond any doubt the old 
maxim that pitching is 75 percent of baseball—and, in a short seriés, 
90 percent. 

The scintillating, run-throttling defense thrown up by the 
Braves, who did not come into the Series with any great reputa- 
tion for their fielding prowess, aiso played a vital part in stem- 
ming the Yankee tide. 

Wes Covington, with three fielding gems in the set, had old 
Casey shaking his head in wonder. : 

The left-fielder’s stab’ of Bobby Shantz's hooking line drive in 
the 2nd game was the big play in Burdette’s first win. 

Eddie Mathews, supposedly a weak sister in Brave inner 
defenses, came up with a number of startling plays—including his 
Series-ending stop of Skowron’s smash down the 3rd base line. 

Mathews pulled off what may have been the key fielding play 
of the Series in Burdette’s first shutout when he snared Simpson's 


tricky high bouncer for an inning-ending double play which got the | 


Braves out of a big jam. 
The_ Milwaukee catchers kept the Yankee runners close to the 


bases and Johnny Logan, Frank Torre and Felix Mantilla handled 
their end of the action flawlessly and with elan. 

Not that baseball’s not-so-secret-weapon, the circuit clout, 
was forgotten. Hank Aaron’s three round-trippers, a pair by Frank 
Torre, and ie Mathews’ game-winning 
plus the belts delivered by Yogi Berra and Hank Bauer in the 6th 
contest—kept the franchise for the long ball. : 

But in the final analysis, it was a 31-year-old right-hander 
from Nitro, West Virginia, by the name of Lew Burdette, who 
sisadie tthe Matened sad anette the goed: buittians of iiwouhes 
higher than Sputnik in a delirous Series victory celebration, 


ey shh 5 


last in Milwaukee—. 
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'derlined. 
more than twice as many science 
students and engineers annually 
las 
Times’ Harry Schwartz—no friend 
of the Soviet Union — points out 
(Oct. 
phenomenon in the Soviet Union 
that exists in this country in which 
able youngsters are unable to get 
higher ) 
parents cannot pay for it.” 
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Ing others—or to basic research. In 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


| 


This man’s priceless wisdom | 


is spread over the better part of 
two editorial columns, 

Kissinger talks as if this were 
Britain at the time of the blitz 
and we had our backs to the 
wall. 

“We ought to pay for whiat it 
takes to survive ... We've been 
pushed back gradually, position 
after position,” he says of the 
government which has ringed 
the world with its military bases 
and stationed its troops in more 
than 40 countries. 

And along comes a leading 
atomic physicist and educator, 
Dr. John R. Dunning, dean of 
the Columbia University School 
of Engineering, with this pre- 
scription: 

“The sacrificing of human 
values or the liberal way ‘of 
thinking and possibly the low- 
ering of the standard of living, 
may ultimately be the only way 
to combat Soviet progress.” 

Thus the first generous con- 
gratulations of American scien- 
tists to their Soviet colleagues 

are being drowned by the voices 
of those who read in the stars 
doom and a new barbarism. 
BUT AMID ALL the frenzy 
and obfuscation certain 
truths are emerging. First, it 
now generally agreed that there 


1S 


Fro 


ry) 


the Algemeen Handelsblad. Amsterdam 


“I see we're not the first on the moon, John!” 
(The building on the left is a branch of the big GOUM depart- 


sober| ment store in Moscow. On it is displayed the slogan: “Brotherly 


greetings to all peoples of the moon!” 


Was an arrogant underestimation ace to America of the reactionary 


of Soviet scientific capability. The Dulles 


foreign policy. 


Wa Iker | 


— 


“If we are not ready, as Khrush- 
chev proposed, to accept the post- 


question needs to be asked: wasnt Lippmann, a realistic conservative,| war gains of communism and ne- 


this, like the underestimation of So- 
viet military capability at the 
beginning of Hitler's invasion of 
the USSR, a_ product of glass 
blindness which cannot 
that a nation witheut capitalists 
can, develop skills equal to and 
even surpassing those of the 
grealest capitalist power on earth? 

The fact is that 40 vears after 
a backward, impoverished nation 
took the path of socialism, and a 
dozen years after that nation had 
been laid waste by Hitler's hordes. 
it has outdistanced the United 


States in certain areas of. scientific 


and technological development. Is 


there not a lesson to be learned 
in the fact that Socialist Russia 


has become the Columbus of outer 


space? 

SECONDLY, THE contrast be- 
tween scientific education in ou 
country and in the Soviet Union. 


‘and between the status of scientists | 


in the two countries is being un- 


conceive column 


who repeatedly 


tries — without’ 


gotiate a general settlement cn 


much success—to save the U.S. im- this basis, then we can at lezst 
perialist ruling class from the con-|jaccept his challenge of peaceful 
sequences Of its own folly, in a! competition between the two sys- 
entitled “Bitter Truths” tems.” 


(Oct. 15) charges: “Again and! This is the message that Mrs. 


again, the Eisenhower-Dulles pol- 
icy is a refusal to recognize the 
facts of life.” 


Lippmann lists the facts of lite! 


that Washington refuses to recog- 
nize: the China policy (a “funda- 
mentally false estimate of the reali- 
ties of power in eastern Asia”): 
the German policy (“a German 
policy which is so unrealistic and 
ambiguous must in the nature of 
things crack up”); and the Mid- 
dle Eastern policy (“based on the 


extraordinary notion that Russia. 


the greatest power bordering on 
the Middle East can, like Czarist 
Russia in the days of the supre- 
macy of Britain, be excluded”). 
And Lippmann adds: “The com- 


and bigger military spending—in a 


are made national heroes, given 


mon characteristic of the China, 
the German and Middle Eastern 
policy is the- crucial assumption 
that our power and influence are 
so great that our adversaries—Rus- 
sia and China—will have to sur- 
render.” 

What Lippmann is saying is that 
the “positions of strength” policy 
has proved to be a_ position. of 
weakness. And this is why a great) 
scientific achievement that arouses | 
the admiration of mankind proves) 
to be such a blow to America’s 
prestige. It is a prestige built) 
on sand—on Dulles brinkmanship, | 
on.atomic blackmail and boomer-' 
anging. “doctrines’—on “a refusal 
to recognize the facts of life.” 

And this comes after an even! 
greater blow to our prestige: Little 
Rock. | 
Our national honor and safety 
lie in escaping from the blind) 
alley into which the State De- 
partment has led us. They lie in. 
quarantining the reactionary car-| 
riers of the Sputnik Jitters (includ-| 
ing Vice-President Nixon) who are, 
trying to drive us even more deep-| 
ly into that dishonorable danger- 
ous dead-end. 

As the Philadelphia Inquirer put 


Soviet schools graduate 


our schools. The New York 


’ 


13) that “there is not the 


education because their’ 


AND the same Herald Tribune 
which sounds the call to arms— 


senseless bomb - and- missle race 
with the Soviet Union. writes edi 
torially (Oct. 9): . 
“In the Soviet Union the most 
brilliant graduates of the sciences 


princely rewards, and set to teach- 


America such men, if they rank 
money as important, have to take 
jobs with Big Business... . In 
Russia the scientist hero is called | 
upon to speak at big celebrations; 
in our country he is all teo often 
told to shut up if he dares to 
speak at all.” 

The last part of this quotation 
hints at the McCarthyite blight 


that has afflicted and retarded our, ! aie rion 
scientific work. This is another Greatest challenge of all in 


truth that the birth of Sputnik has this new age ushered in by a “baby 
underscored. Yet those who clamor, ™eon’ is the challenge to a new 
for stepping up the cold war and| #pproach, in both West and East, 
the arms race are willy-nilly help-, te the problem of world peace. 
ing deliver the nation’s brains into, There is not much point in scien- 
the paws of a revived McCarthy-| tifically reaching for the moon if 


in Dr. Dunning’s statement cited siles is to annihilate civilization 
above. _down here.” 

FINALLY, perhaps the most im-| James Reston after, interviewing) 
portant truth that Sputnik points Nikita Khrushchev wrote (N.Y. 
up is the bankruptcy and the men-| Times, Oct. 13): : 


: 


$2: JS. NYC, $10; Manhhttan, $500. 


ment 
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Eleanor Roosevelt has also brought 
back from her recent visit to the 
Soviet Union. 

SPUTNIK marks a 
for our country and al] mankind: 
either intensified cold. war and 
the mounting menace of A- and 
H-bomb catastrophe ,or interna- 
tional control of the monsters of 
destruction, negotiation of difier- 
ences, peaceful competition and 
co-existence between the capitalist 
and socialist: systems. 

The American labor movement 
can play a decisive role in deter- 
mining our country s course. Union 
men and women should refuse to 
be trapped into supporting the 
enemies of labor in their drive 
for cold-war measures that would 
undoubtedly include new shackles 
for workers. Peaceful competition 
with Russia can mean expanded 
trade and new jobs to take the 
place of defense cutbacks. 3 

Dawn or doom—which shall it 
be? 
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MUST MEN STARVE? By Prof. 
Jacob Oser, Syracuse Univer- 
sity. Abelard-Schuman, New 
York, 331 pp. $4.50. 

By L. R. A. 

Lord John Boyd Orr, leading 
world authority on food-produc- 
tion and formerly head of UN's 
Food and Agricultural Organi- 
zation, says that the main feature 
of this book, which he calls “a 
first class work,” apart from the 
proof that the earth could sup- 
port several times its present 
population, “is the account of the 
exploitation of the natives of the 
poverty-stricken countries in the 
interests of European and Ameri- 
can big business concerns. It is 
argued that this exploitation and 
not the increase of population is 
the main cause of poverty and 
hunger of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America.” 

Prof. Jacob Oser gives clearly 
presented and weil-documented 
answers to the Malthusians ard 
neo-Malthusians, based on data 
on birth-rates, food, incomes, 
population density, science, tech- 
nology, floods, drought and ero- 
sion, war and its astronomical! 
costs—all illustrated with the 
most pertinent recent figures. 

His concrete data on the prof- 
its of some big U.S. corporations 
operating in the underdeveloped 
countries are most revealing. 
They cover United Fruit, Gen- 
eral Motors, Anaconda Copper, 
Roval Dutch Shell, Rand Mines, 
Ltd., and a number of vastly prof- 
itable British concerns in some 
of which U.S. capital is en- 


Must Part of Mankind Starve? 


duced or eliminated, or if native 
personnel were trained to be ad- 
ministrators, or if foreign in- 
vestments were made at low in- 
terest rates, or if more of the 
capital for economic develop- 
ment —came ‘from domestic 
sources. But it would take a 
government representing the na- 
tive masses and not the feudal 
landlords to bring about any 
such progressive developments. 
A special chapter on “Food 
and Population in Puerto Rico” is 


of particular interest in view of 


the large immigration from that 
country to the U. S. in recent 
years. Here, as in other chapters, 
Dr. Oser has produced original 
research and extensive data to 
answer the talk of the Malthu- 
sians about an “exploding popu- 
lation.” He concludes that to say 
Puerto Rico is poor because she 
is over-populated “is sheer exag- 
geration and over-simplification.” 
He describes the impact of the 
U. S. military on the island, es- 
pecially the land that has been 
taken out of the cultivation as 
the result of such installations 
and bases. He cites the enor- 
mous profits of the American- 
owned sugar companies. And he 
explains how the Puerto Rican 
people pay doubly for the U. S. 
shipping monopoly. 

This case study of Puerto 
Rico makes clear the social bar- 
riers to higher living levels in 
under-developed areas. The 
cause of hunger, Prof. Oser 
shows, is capitalist imperialism: a 
change in man’s institutions is 
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FEDERAL TROOPS, members of the 10Ist Airb 


in Little Rock a few weeks ago. 


Harrisburg Paper Pays Tribute 


aK 


pet 


orne Division, arriving at Central 


High School 


To Negro Children of Little Rock 


By JAMES DOLSEN 
PHILADELPHIA. — High trib- 
ute is paid in a two-column edi- 
torial in the Harrisburg, Pa., Eve- 
ning News of Oct. 4 to the courage 
of the Negro children in Nashville. 
'Tenn., and Little Rock, Ark., who 
broke the racial bars in the public 
schools of those cities. “They are 
only children, but there have been 
Nnany moments when they seem to 
‘tower 19 feet tall,” the editorial! 


'concludes. 


; 
’ 
’ 


Court. 


school 


editorial. 


expelled 


enforce the orders of the Federal 


“Teachers, too, have moved to 
their side. It was Central High 
School teachers whe stepped in 
when two Negro boys were shoved 
and kicked by white students. The 
authorities 
white students who were ringlead- 
‘ers. It was one of these who spoke 
the words quoted at the top of this 


two 


“There is bravery and decency 
‘being displayed, too, by the major- 


lity of the white students in this 
embattled school and its counter- 


trenched. 

Oser notes that U. S. total pri- 
vate investments abroad netted 
nearly 17 percent in 1950. And 
in 1953 the rates of return on 
U. S. foreign investments~ in 
Western Europe's colonies was 
28.5 percent and 25.6 percent in 
the rest of the world, mostly un- 
derdeveloped areas. 

Then he contrasts the wage in- 
comes in the underdeveloped 
countries. Life in this part of the 
so-called “free world” includes 
forced labor, slavery, floggings, 
peonage, starvation and head 
taxes that drive the “natives” in- 
to the mines. 

Prof. Oser has various sugges- 
tions to make as to how this 
situation could be corrected. 

‘The wealth and welfare of the 
poor countries would increase it 
their export surpluses were re- 
duced or eliminated,” he says. 
“This would occur if new for- 
eign investments exceeded prof- 
its on old investments taken out 
of the country, or if luxury tour- 
ist ex:nonditures abroad were re- 


the one way to end the era of i ik 
hunger in the “backward” re- | Headed “The Children of the 


gions of the world. 'Storm Show Dignity and Courage,” 2 
the editorial started off with the) (3: 
explanation of a 15-year-old white “ 
girl, who had been suspended from / 


the Little Rock Central High 


1 Noe ws rage 3) School for her “riotous conduct.” | | 
; os without oe that «we wanted to make it so miser-| ordered the National Guard to deny 
65s senior citizens are a socially! le that ti the N eichentn\| : 
conscious group. As a result of one| Wouldn't ae ~~ O Hogi _ — nparaging ~~ — ithe power and integrity of the Fed- 
of their projects, 20,000 signatures! en 8 On that shameful September ) , and e=-« Federal! 
“ily a eg te, acta 7 [he newspaper then commented | ‘: eral government am edera 
capey wee — were for-! .. follows: }day when it all started, 15-year-old} courts, a nation’s rule by law and 
warded to Congress! ¥ | “Tt ig difficult to sort out what! Elizabeth Eckford silently walked not by mobs. In this showdown it is 
In the years to come, 65s re-| es : : | a | at. : 
ee TEs aol ae. comes first—compassion verging on| all alone through the howling mob.|unthinkable that the demagogue 
tirees will increase rapidly and 7 dntiotl i ; ‘and the mob he condones and en- 
move ito the thousands. The union| ‘2S flaming cs prem ie off) Finally she could hold back the me “i All « awed th 86. 
has far from solved all the complex: es ay Fron vcagh Re bended “of | tears They streamed Tr ag 5 Sg P 
problems connected with the nobl 'Negro youngsters who are bravin dawn her face, but she did not run!| «p+ there ig viimatintinds alittle 
project of education and recrea- storm in Little Rock : i “Elizabeth Eckford and her eight r “bak 
tion for older people. the human storm in Little Nock an | _ eth I.CkKi é ght | precious to America at sta e, over 
As the- numbed buranen “there: the Southland. , young Negro schoolmates no long-|a d above this principle. It is the 
i Cama be a, OE aS hey are barely six years old—| a, face the mob alone. When the|image of a nation of courage, jus- 
wit have to be improvements,| .ome of them. Others are hardly OO ae ale € Arkansas (tice, f-eedom and tolerance. 
modifications, new thinking. But) their teens. But theirs is-and has|°°Ve™™r ° the state of Ar ansas “hs mak: Get: tannme  bebia- ae. 
whatever is done in the future, the! peen—a dignity and courage that} 90% only refused to act on their be-| fected today in the proud and 
— breaking a giro 65 has! fory Americans many years their} half but moved against them, | brave Negro youngsters, who are 
pS cm snyder ani { ewes can match. a ,,_|Wheg local authorities were unable|the first to walk down the long 
the mation | The six-year-olds in Nashville | to stop the mob and violence, the|and rough road of school integra- 
same are far too young to recognize Or! President of the U. S. spoke out in|tion in the Southland? 
hagrege their lonely pioneering} their behalf. The President backed| “They are only children, but 
in the ‘all-deliberate speed’ inte-| his words with deeds, ordering fed-|th:re have been moments when 
'gration in the public schools which eral troops to protect them and to'they seem to tower 19 feet tall. 
inow is moving ahead in the “Athens rg nena — 
‘of the South,’ starting with the first; 
i'grade. But they are old enough to) 
‘know that there are those who) 
scorn and resent them. | 
|. ‘How old do you have to be to 
‘recognize that while God is in his 
‘Heaven, all is not right with the; 
'world? How old do you have to be. 
‘to know hatred ‘and prejudice at its 
‘ugliest? To this hatred and ugli- 
ines sthey were exposed before the 
local authorities charged in to, 
}quell the shouting and screaming, 
imobs, stop violence and. restore law 
‘and order. | 
“Fifteen-year-old Dorothy Counts | 
was all alone in a Charlotte, North | 
Carolina, high school., She faced, 
jeers, ugly threats, spitting and’ 
stone throwing. She did not jeer or; 
° ; . * 
spit back. She did not cry nor beg) 
for’ mercy. She carried herself! 
straight and proud. .. . It is with 
compassion for our native land and. 
love for our daughter that we with- 
drew her as a student, the father 
finally announced. . 
“At Little Rock nine boys and 
irls are in Central High School to- 
. They got there the hard way 
—these talented superior students 
who were hand-picked by Arkansas 
Negro leaders to blaze the rough 
and rugged trail. They were all 
alone at first. Governor Faubus 


parts in the South. They, too, are 
taunted and tempted. And they, 
too, are turning their backs on the 
way of life and an emotional so- 
cial tra@ition with a calmness and 
firmness that many of their parents 
‘and other Little Rock adults can- 
‘not find within their hearts. 

“It is true that what is at stake at 
Little Rock is a clear-cut principle— 


2 ee ee ee ee — 


no longer. 


ed 


. 3 Se Pigg 5 te 
1952 _ ~8973 
_ tHE POPULATION of the world is expected to double, accord- 
ing to some estimates. One billion more persons in the next quart- 
er century, and one and one-half billion additional in the following 
quarter century is the perspective. The big question being discussed 
all over the world is: Wil we be able to feed this population and, 


on 
. , 
es? * ' [$s ee32 Oe 


if so, how? 


“<6 . 
em te Mie by ee 


TWO Negro children watch U.S.. Army 
guard in front of Little Rock’s Central High School, 


7s standing 


TV 

SATURDAY, Oct. 19. 
Howdy Doody—kids (4) 10 a.m. 
Susans Show—kids (2) 11 a.m. 
Cooking—Bontempis (7) Noon 
College Football—Minnesota vs. II- 

Jinois (4) 2:15 

Italian Movie: La Traviata (13) 3 
All Star Golf (7) 4 
ee ereery (2) 7:30 to 


Perry Como—varietv (4) 8 to 9 

Polly Bergen—variety (4) 9 to 9:30. 
Kay Kendall, Howard Merris, 
guests 

— Senator Was Indiscreet a 

Movie: The Spiral Staircase (mys- 
tery) (9) 9 

Gisele MacKenzie—variety (4) 9:30 
to 10 

Western: Have Gun, Will Travel 
(2) 9:30 to 10 

Mike Wallace—Interview (7) 10 

Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 

Cerebral Palsy All-Star Telethon. 
10:30 Saturday night straight 
through to Sunday 5:30 after- 
noon (9) 10:30. Dennis James, 


vie Guide 
with sculptor Jacques Lipchitz 

Times Youth Forum (5) Noon, 
Juvenile delinquency 

Open Mind—panel: TV Criticism—a 

Critique (4) 12:30 

Mr. Wizard (4) 1. Science for young 
people | 

Face the Nation—panel @) 1 

Wisdom Series — Bertrand Russell 
(4) 2:30 

College News Conference (7) 2:30. 
Walter Reuther, guest 

Italian Movie: La Traviata (2) 3:30 

Omnibus—Alistair Cooke (4) 4.| 
Stover at Yale. 90 minute show 

See It Now:.Great Billion Dollar 
Mail Case (repeat) (2) 5. U. S. 
Post Office study 

20th Century—documentary: Win- 
ston Churchill (2) 6 

Meet the Press: Mrs. Eleanor’ 
Roosevelt (4) 6. On her trip to 
the Soviet Union 

Eddie Cantor+comedy (9) 7 

Jack Benny—comedy (2) 7:30 

Ed Sullivan—variety (2) 8. Mickey 


garde, Sammy Kaye, Mills Bros, | 
Caro] Lawernce of cast of West 
Side Story 


emcee 


Steve Alien (4) 8. Ginger Rogers, 
Lou Costello, Harlem Clobe-| 
trotters 
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Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 

My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 

Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 
Lys 

I Knock at the Door, Belasco 

Man of Destiny, Sullivan St. Play- 
house 


‘Land Beyond the River, Green- 


wich Mews 


Under Milk Wood, Henry Miller 


Aptheker to Teach 


Course of Marxism 
DR. HERBERT APTHEKER. 


historian, and author of the recent 
“The Truth About Hungary,” will 


be among the teachers offering a 


new series of classes on “Marxist 
Theory and Its Application,” be- 


ginning the week of Oct. 28. His 


class is titled “New Problems in 
Marxist Theory” and deals with 
such questions as bureaucracy, in- 
ternationalism, objectivity. 

Other classes scheduled are: 
“Boom and Bust in U.S. Economy” 


Pro and Con 
On Bonosky 
To the Editor, 

George Charneys article 
(The Worker, Oct. 6) left me 
cold, damned angry and frustrat- 
ed with him as a Communist 
leader. Cold because of his eb- 
vious attempt to diseredit Com- 
rade Bonosky; damned angry be- 
cause he takes up nearly half a 
page of valuable space to lecture 
on, “BUZZARDS AND HOW 
TO FONDLE AND CARE FOR 
THEM.” 

Phillip Bonesky’s article was 
a solid piece of “Dig ‘em Out” 
campaign literature, a credit to 
our Communist Party. No doubt 
it was irksome and distasteful to 
the “Crepe Hangers” so may all 
his writings be.—M.S.. N. Y. 

> & o 


| SPEAK YOUR PIECE | 


to us? 

Of course you do. There isn’t 
one among us who does not 
know several who fit into that 
category. 

V/ouldn’t you like to win that 
particular person back? Of course 
you would, 

Then multiply that person by 
many thousands and it will be- 
come crystal clear to you that the 
few unworthy cases you cite in 
your reply to George Blake Char- 
ney are not the problem at all. 

Our attitude, both public and 
private, should be geared to win- 
ning back our good old friends— 
not further alienating them. This 
is the avowed purpose of the 
Communist Party as expressed in 
the report of Sid Stein which was 
unanimousiy endorsed by the 
CP national committee on July 


27. 


Rooney, Georgia Gibbs, Hilder-|.. 


with Myer Weise; “The Marxist! 
Method: Introduction to Dialectical) 
Materalism,” with Howard Selsam;! 
S. Labor Since 1900,” with! 
ip S. Foner; “The South To-| 
“The 


day’ with Abner Berry, and 
with| 


Puerto Ricans in the U.S.” 
Jesus Colon, | 
j 


All classes will be held at Acad- 


U. 
Phil 


| Editor, The Worker: 


May I direct a question or two 
to Phillip Bonosky: 
Dont you. Phillip, know at 
least one person who has left the 
Communist Party in the recent 
period whom you consider to be 
a great loss to us because he or 
she was mature, capable and 


Is it possible you consider such 
an effort|a misguided waste of 
time? If not, ze since you are a 
writer more articuiate than the 
layman, I should like to see from 
vour talented pen an appeal to 
that particular friend of yours. to 
resume hjs membership. 


VICKI 


—— 


-_-~--——-——_ __..- = _———— _ j 


Thompson, Commu- 


the 


- — 


campaign headquarters, 15 Sec- | 
ond Ave., second floor at 9 p.m., | 
following evenmg canvassing ac- | 
tivities. 

Miss Evelyn Wiener and AIl- 
bert Blumberg, co-chairman of 
the campaign committee, will 


——— _ — 


TV 
SUNDAY, OCT. 20 
to 10:30 p.m. |Dinah Shore—variety (4) 9 x rues Fee 1. gaa 
Camera Three—Lawrence Sternet—|Restless Sphere — documentary on|T8'"ar é-session Classes, the fee; iy 
traveler, Part 2 (2) 11:30 IGY—science (7) 9 iM ill be $6, and lor special 4-session t 
classes (including “The South To- 
Das Price in The Perfect Crime | 
$64,000 Challenge (2) 10 | Other 4-session course, sched-| 
Football Game of Week (7) 10 —__juled to begin in early November, | HEAR MISS FLYNN MONDAY 
Loretta Young Show (4) 10 ‘include “Empire of High Finance, | , 
(Continued from Page 12) Mw “ ifowe 2 bene nme 1 . the re-| 
ee interset (1936 revival) (7) a sad oh tae * , read” munist leader and a candidate for} After the speeches, candidates 
cL er ta SP age: avy OA FeUG, | City Council fiom the 24th dis-'may be asked questions on thei 
such a one that if he’d been locked samt ie a — arrv K ‘ells. : ee et ey Es ay BERS ae snes. ont Recap ope dh ae, 
tehie bor 96 months‘ ant/an ge tee of a Man (English,!with Harry K. Wells, author of} 504 on the People’s Rights party,| platforms by members of the au- 
- Sieh: $ 955) (5) 
able to see a Daily Wor | : Ee | ) ) : : be : 
" Daily Worker, he} MOYIES | Mail registrations can be ad-\dressing the Coqper-Stuyvesant; Voters has urged the public to 
NOT to have our paper.” : : idressed ~ the gs teacher, branch of the League of Women|attend. 
wi . J ‘Oedipus Rex. 5th Ave. Cinema c/o Academy Hall, beginning Oc-| Voters at its ; ‘andidates | ys sedl arnen nite : 
Then, with a dazzling smile,| Around World in 80 Days, -Rivolijtober 2Ist : - ob eelip Bi Hager yadiogrng a8 Than, ate ce aseqmmay eg 0°? o 
Miss Flynn turned to the subject iwill be taken at the opening ses-| high school 104. : PE SNE Ps 
a | . 'Green Man. 72nd St. Playhouse sions of each class, in the rooms at} Others will be Hulan Jack Dem-|¥°": 5 will be discussed by Mrs. 
said. its a wonderful thing tO) Cella Sth St Plavhouse | , ‘ Mark Kaplin City Affairs chairman 
think that Socialism has survived) ) rises i ‘ocratic candidate to succeed him- 
. —— ~~. 4 ““|Hatful of Rain, Art 
Ps a gee | Manhattan, and his opponent, Mel-|of the organization. 
And wane an euple are men |eomanott ya yas hen Krulewitch, Republican. | The amendments concern edu- 
ani ey, Soe, — | sides Miss Flynn. those slated | cation housing forest preserves, 
tioning the 40th anniversary. But\j y “City Opera Co.. City Center | Besides Miss Flynn, those slated) : 
sak nck ‘bs Angsr, I | | At Tuesday Rally oj] es he 24th Dis-;| chairman of the Voters Service 
celebrating it by sending up a lit-| weet Side Story. Winter Garde ;}ciiman to represent the 24th Dis-| Chaim bg etna Be : 
tle fire ena Tittle noon.” ote ace eenew & 1 9 rg oa Robert trict are Henry Del Rosso, Repub- Committee, will discuss the ques- 
oe alate : Lt ta oe rm eg nist-Party leader -and Seth Act lican; Walter Kirschenbaum, Lib-|tion of a State Constitutional con- 
Iceman oometh, Circie mn ‘ 
~ | Square | wi insioieiiee 
Sunday, October 27 Long Day's Journey Into Night, Flynn campaign workers _ this | s 
Hele Hayes eR PP veaectae ey ee 
The Challenge of Visit To a Small Planet, Booth ates Be 0 eee | ul & nh 4 aime 
et ICareer, Actor's Playhouse Arnold Johnson, campaign man- | } 
LI rLE ROCK ‘Lil Abner, St. James ager. | 
; : | The meeting will be held at | 
First in a new series of Good King Charles, Downtown | 0 ppear on Oy 
Herbert Aptheker. reed : 4 | PRS Se 
Ste cg ctee Eistere ‘ef te Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, member jof the national com- 
Negro People”’ * 
A tn tet aheee. ommahen “eiale: \ liberties champion, will appear on the ballot on Row H, 
nunist Party - ‘Column 15, as a People's Rights| ag oad ld ae 
Note: Registrations will be 'Party candidate for the City Coun-|1 V stations by the candidate an 
Sunday Brooklyn participate. 7 ee cumemntom whemeinie Arnold | 10 or 15 minute broadcasts during 
Sputnik, Socialism and Peace. | , eee iy ee [eae ee remaining weeks of the cam- 
: | efe Johnson, fellow Smith Act victim paign. The letters also requested 
‘turer, will talk on this topic Sun. | Classified Ads 
re ee a yy mia No reply has been received as available for one-minute spot an- 
Lonimunity enter . 4 By | :' 
’ ; ro 4 vet, Johnson said yesterday, from|ncuncements for the week preced- 
radio and ing election day. 


Cerebral Palsy Telethon (9) 6 a.m. 
emy Hall, 853 Broadway. For the) courageous and always an asset 
Lets Take A Trip (2) Noon. Visit!Alfred Hitchcock (2) 9:30. Vincent ; aig AOS 
mii ss dasinceaaiia | day’) the fee is $3.50. | 
‘What's My Line (2) 10:30 Elizabeth Gurléy Flynn, Com-; cumbent, a Democrat. 
I cant stand. I said recent}y, to 
“ED... Be ” ‘ y 
| Pragmatism. will be among the candidates ad-|dience. The League of Women 
would know what it would be like | Pajama Game, Fox-Brooklyn 
a Regular registrations! meeting Monday at 8 p.m. in Junior Pe ed ET NE ER Fit 
of Sputnik. “You know,” she!c,,,,, : vA < 
aye olf as Preside of the Cooper-Stuyvesant Branch 
for 40 years—think of it, the So-| DRAMA self as President of the Borough of pe 
Hear Bob Thompson 
1 sy? , weak as candid: ‘oun-|and bingo, Mrs. Mortimer Lerner, 
I think it’s wonderful that they re|y7 ook Back in Anger, Lyceum ito speak as candidates for Coun-| anc bing 
| ie ‘eral, and Daniel Weiss, the in-' vention. | 
victim, will address a rally of |- — — 
8:15 P.M. | 
‘Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 
Sunday Evening Forums | 
mittee of the Communist Party, and veteran labor and civil 
James E. Jackson, Jr.. 
taken at this Forum for all new ‘cil representing District 24. her manager asking to contract for 
‘Herbert Aptheker, historian lee-| 
made the announcement. ‘information on what time was 
853 Broadway | me 
Fourth Ave., (bet 13th and 14th Sts.) 
D.W. TO DRIVE 
and us application | cal. Budget Movers—CH 3-3786. 
Written by two Soviet Journalists, who 
ants, scientists, youth organiza- 
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Raised 
To Date 
$616.00 
125.00 
3,643.91 
250.00 
5.00 
686.50 
1,026.56 
708.50 
158.75 
53.00 
1,960.80 
2,310.00 
920.00 
3.60 
2,567.50 
703.00 
190.50 


TO 
DATE 
81 

12 
707 
43 
12 
186 
343 
329 
45 
30 
178 


WKR 


STATE GOAL 


Connecticut a 
Colo... N. Mex., Wvyom.. 
Tlinois | : 
Indiana 
lowa 
| Maryland-D.C, 
Michigan < 
| Minnesota-Dako 
Missou) } ha 
Montana, Idaho 
New England .. 
New Jersey . 
GIO +. cc. ae | 
Oklahoma, Arkansas .. 
Bastern Pennsylvania .. 
Western Pennsylvania . 
ie ts F. oide. be cobs 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Miscellaneous heats dire 02 
TOTAL (‘outside N.Y.).. 
NEW YORK STATE... 


© MONDAYS (Oct. 28, Nov. 4, 11, 18, 25, Dee. 2, 9) 

6:45 P_M. New Problems in Marxist Theory—Herbert Aptheker 
The South Today (4 sessions)—Abner Berry 

8:30 P.M. History of the Negro in the U.S.—Herbert Aptheker 
_ @ TUESDAYS (Oct. 29, Nov. 5, 12, 19, 26, Dee. 3, 10) 
6:45 P M. U.S. Labor Movement Since 1900—Philip S. Foner 
8:30 P.M. The Marxist Method—Howard Selsam 

© WEDNESDAYS (Oct. 30, Nov. 6, 13, 20, 27, Dec. 4, 11) 
6:45 P.M. Boom and Bust in U.S. Economy—Myer Weise 
8:30 P.M. Social Philosophy of the Arts—Sidney Finkelstein 

© THURSDAYS (Oct. 31, Nov. 7, 14, 21, Dec. 5, 12, 19) 


6:45 P.M The Puerto Ricans in the U.S.—Jesus Colon 
Changing Systems: Human History—Henry Klein 


8:30 P.M. The Science of Marxism—Harold Collins 


tas ~ 


_ a i rian, acti, nea oan 


SPEC. $17.95. Standard Brand Dist., 143) 
| | as of week ending October 15, 1957 
MARAIST THEORY +h 
py a A 
| service, days, nights, weekends, economi- | 
(Facts and eye-witness accounts ) 
The authors interviewed workers, peas- 


$20.15 
341.00 
17,244.65 
33,518.22 


$50,762.87 


classes, scheduled to start the 
‘Island Ave | FOR SALE 
GR 3-7819 
GOAL DATE GOAL 
biashensiiiliel : - 
A Timely Arrival! 
toured Hungary to obtain a true 
tions, and statesmen. They talked 


following week. 
‘ELECTRIC BLANKET—Top Rated Uncon-,letters sent Friday to 
MOVING AND STORAGE 
75 
The Truth 
account of events which took place 
with prisoners in jail and attended 


Admission: $1.00 
- | ditional 2-year guarantee. $29.95 value. ‘ 
10 NEW COURSES IN | NATIONAL STANDING—CIRCULATION & FUND CAMPAIGN 
| 
| MOVING, storage, long distance pickup 
About Hungary 
during the rebellion. 
the trials in the Hungarian 5Su- 


200 
25 
100 
200 
60 

15 

10 

75 
150 
75 
125 
15 
60 
100 
1,300 
1,000 


preme Court. 

The facts and eye-witness accounts 
make this book a sound and docu- 
mentary narrative of those tragic 


events. 
160 Pages Price 30c¢ 


Special rates on quantity order -. 
Remittance with order 


FOUR CONTINENT 
BOOK CORPORATION 


822 BROADWAY 
New York 3, N.Y. Corner 12th Street 


GR. 3-2018-9 


TOTAL U.S.A, 2,300 $100,000 


\ 


Fees—Regular (7-session) classes —-$6; 4-session, $3.50 
c/o Academy 


MONUMENTS 
WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 
Cor, 170th St. Bronx 56, N.¥. 


Tel. JErome 7-6042 


Registration—By mail (to instructor, 


Hall); at first sessions, in room designated for class, 
ALL CLASSES WILL MEET AT 


ACADEMY HALL, 853 B’WAY (14th St.) 


| 
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Wagner Moves 
To Shelve Bill — 


On Home Bias 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


A NEW plan to stall action by the City Council on the 
Brown-Isaacs-Sharkey anti-bias housing bill until after the 
elections emerged last week from the office of Mayor Wagner. 


The Wagner plan calls for re-; ~~~ 
. . | He estimated that the Mayor's 


moving the bill from Council's 
committee on general: welfare and 
passing it to an administrative ad 
visory committee to be appointed 
by the Mayor. 

“The Mayor's plan was revealed 
last Tuesday as the general welfare 
committee was scheduled to meet 


ou the bill which has been gather-| 
act in an advisory capacity. The 


ing dust since last May. 

As news of the Mayor’s proposal 
spread through City Hall, the gen- 
eral welfare committee was ad- 
journed by Councilman Eric Treu- 
lich, Queens Democrat and com- 
mittee chairman, with naaction on 
the housing legislation. He said the 
- committee could not act on the bill 

in the absence of Majority Leader 


with the flu. 

Council Minority Leader Stanley 
M. Isaacs, Manhattan Republican- 
Liberal and co-sponsor of the meas- 


ure, said he could see no good 
reason for the Mayor's proposal. He | 


said the general welfare commit- 
tee should have acted on the legis- 
lation Tuesday. 

‘So far,” he declared, “I've seen 
no evidence of a desire to push it 
through.” 

The Mavor said his plan would 
“serve to bring together the vari- 
ous ideas expresed on the legisla- 


tion.” He added that he had no} Mayor's committee. Slated to be ap-|that made her so angry on her ,;,. | 


desire to stall it until after the elec- 
tions. 

Councilman Earl Brown, Man- 
hattan Democrat and co-sponsor of 
the bill, declared his support of the 
Mayors proposal, but said no ac- 
tron would be taken on the bill 
until after the election. 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


looked up from the scrap books 


her on sofa, chairs and table, 
books containing clippings ‘and 
mementoes of a life probably as 
full of turbulent activity, fights, 
speeches, arrests, acclaim, and cer- 
‘tainly gusto, as that of anyone 
alive. 

She had found 
which she was searching for, to 
. ne Mayors illustrate her answer to a question 
‘committee, the authority of which! pow forgotten by the interviewer 
jis in doubt, would require at least by this time lost among mimeo- 
six weeks to conciliate divergent! praphed and printed notices of 
views on enforcement of the legis- meetings Gurley Flynn was to ad- 
lation if it is adopted. dress. 

The Mayor's committee expected| “Unemployment Hits Textile!”, 


' 


‘to be composed of from 10 to 12)Sept. 20, 38, a poster from Phila- 
members, could do no more than!delphia began. 

“Vote Communist” 
eneral welfare committee and the| March 30, 1941). 
Fall Council would finally have to} “For a Second Front 


(St. Louis, 


Now’ 


‘act on the measure. All views on (Flint, Mich. ). * 
: Fighter for Irish Inde- 


the legislation have already been | 
heard at open hearings by the! pendence .. . greatest woman la- 


the general weltare committee. 
| The 
‘drafted, would outlaw discrimina- 
Joseph T. Sharkey, reported ill) tion in the rental and sale of priv-: 
late apartments because of race, 
‘creed or color. 


| 


J. 


‘councilmen attending meetings of bor leader of all times.” (Aug. 24, 
140 for meeting, Marine Cooks & 
originally | Stewards hall San Francisco.) 
And so they went. 

* 


MISS FLYNN’S voice brought 
us back to her living room on 

Chairman Treulich of the general) the East Side with its plants and 
welfare committee, who has a large its family photographs, its indiffer- 
number of Negro voters in his dis-|ent assortment of worn but com- 
trict and is being oppesed for re-|fortable furniture, its books, all 
‘election by Republican and Liberal! newly arranged since her return 
candidates, declined to comment; from prison, and the October sun- 
on the Mayor's plan. light streaming through her win- 
 Treulich conceded, however, that} dows. 
the Council could adopt the bill} “But the best thing about the 
\if it had the will to do so. past is that it’s gone,” she said. 
Treulich and Councilman John|}“Were living now in the present 
Merli, Manhattan Democrat,' and in the future.” 
are scheduled to be named to the; That, she said, was the thing 


legislation, as 


i 
‘pointed to serve on the advisory| various journeyings around her 
lgroup are Dr. Frank S. Horne,| 24th District, particularly in the 
‘executive director, and Dr. Alfred | Lower East Side. 

Marrow, chairman of the commit-} ‘I look around and what do I 
‘tee on Inter-Group Relations. Rep-' see? Of course there,s some new 
‘resentatives of the Mayor's oftice | housag—but it’s only a drop in the 
and the Corporatidén Counsel are} bucket. I see a lot of the same 
also scheduled to serve. houses the same firertaps, the same 


ACLU Urges Reuther 
Reverse Stand on 5th 


DETROIT, Oct. 13.—The Amer- 
ican Civil Libertiés Union has cri- 
ticized the latest policy statement 
of Walter Reuther and the United 
Auto Workers toward: union offi- 
cers who invoked the 
Amendment. 

The ACLU, in a statement re- 
leased by its Detroit secretary, 
Walter G, Bergman, said the latest 
UAW policy reverses the basic 
principle of the presumption of 
innocence and shifts the burden of 
proot from the accuser to the ac- 
cused. 

The ACLU took exception to 
the following section in an ad- 


ministrattive letter by Reuther on 
June 5: . 

“Unless the member involved 
can present to the local union ex- 
ecutive board; or unit executive 


board of an amalgamated local: 


union as the case may be, clear 
and sufficient evidence that he is 
beyond a doubt not disqualified 
from holding office under the pro- 
visions of the AFL-CIO ethical 
practices code and the UAW con- 
stitution, he shall be removed 
from _aJl offices held by him, either 
elective or appointive, and such 
offices shall be declared vacant.” 

The ACLU said that this sec- 
tion undermined the presumption 
of imnoncence and penalized a 
union officer for the exercise of a 
constitutional right. 

“The UAW has already ex- 
pressed ante alenons to such 
shifting of the burden of proof 
to the accused under industrial 
security programs,” the ACLU said. 

In our opinion, to place such 


, @ Penalty or, sanction on the ex- 


Fifth 


hallways with big ratholes, the 
same bedding sunning in windows 
because the roaches are still there, 
that I saw in [906 on the East 
Side.” 

It was in 1906 that 16-year-old 
Miss Flynn joined the then new 
Industrial Workers of the World 
and made her first street corner 
spech. Her speeches on the Lower 
Side from thén to now are 
hat stretched end 


ercise of a constitutional right con-| 
tributes to the erosion of the Bill) East 
of Rights. This erosion must be}SO numerous t 
democratic ends and means. i nik. 

“We urge reconsideration by the e 
UAW of these stated policies. We; OUT OF PRISON only a few 
trust that the policies will be! months Gurley Flynn plunged in- 
changed and the full constitutional'to an active campaign for City 
rights of their officers and mem-) Council representing her own 24th 
bers will be restored.” district. She was released from 
the Federal prison for women at 
Alderson, W. Va., last May. While 
there she made good use of her 
time—to get a perspective, to lose 
some 75 pounds and to look back 
and sense a continuity of her life, 
simply as always and as if it were 
someone's else. 
| “T ‘see my life all as a whole. 
And I'm itching to get at my next 
book. All kinds of ex-Commu- 
nists are writing all kinds of trash. 
I think we could do with a book 
written 
someone who still is living it and 
still believeing in it.” 

She was wearing a blue dress 
made for her before she left Al- 


—  ———-  —- -- = 


Flynn Campaign 
Schedule 


Canvassing every day from 
now to election day. 

Sunday, Oct. 20—Mobilization 
of canvassers, beginning at 10 
a.m. | 

Monday, Oct. 21—Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn to speak in League 
of Women Voters symposium, Ju- 
nior High School. 104, 20 Street, 
West of First Ave. ,8:30 p.m. 

Tuesday, Oct. 22 — Robert 
Thompson to address canvassers 
at campaign headquarters, 9 p.m. 

Wednesday, Oct. 23—Open air 
rallies, 7 p.m., East 14 Street 
and Avenue A; 8:30 p.m., Nor- 
folk and Delancy Streets. 
Thursday, Oct. 24—Canvas- 


sing. | 
_ Friday, Oet..25—Open air ral- 
lies, 7 p.m. Madison and Cathe- 
rine Streets; 8 p.m. Rivington 
and Clinton Streets. 

Saturday, Oct. 26—Open air 
rally, 8:30 p.m., Norfolk and De- 

y Streets. .. 45. 


tionalist women who work in the 
garment’ shop there. 
wore a heavy gold locket on a 
chain which caught the sunlight 
as she fingered it idly with her 
small slender hands. 

I asked about the locket and 
she, showed it to me. Of Butte 
gold, it showed a crossed pick and 
shovel against a background of 
a prospector’s cabin, and on the 
back an inscription, “Presented. by 
Butte Miners Local No. 1 Western 
Federation of Miners, to Eliza- 
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which now were spread around 


the clippings § 


' 


resisted by those who adhere to to end they might reach to Sput-| 


about Communism by| 


derson by the Puerto Rican’ Na-| 
With it she | 


| When she did go into the party, 


Too Much of the Old East Side Has 
Not Changed, Elizabeth Flynn Finds 


_she said, it was not because .of 
what was happening abroad, but 
because she admired what the 
party had done here, especially 
organizing the unemployed and 
fighting for the rigths of Negroes, 
as in the Scottsboro and Angelo 


Herndon cases. 
: = 


RECALLING HOW she worked 
with Jack Reed, “Mother” Ella 
Reeve Bloor, James Larkin, Fos- 
ter, Charles Ruthenberg and other 
party leaders—after the party came 
into exisetnce—she said she prob- 
ably would have joined the party 
in 1926 or 1927 if she had not 
become ill. A physical breakdown 
in 1927; caused by exhaustion 
and a heart attack which followed 
septic poisoning from an infected 
tooth, incapacitated Miss Flynn 
until 1936. It-was in that year 
that she joined the Communist 
Party. 
| Be nae on = was the —_ 
On the united tront aganist tascis 
| BUT TODAY Miss Flynn want- by Georg Dimitrof the ee 
ed to talk about other experiences Bulgarian |leader tried ~in Leipzig 
‘than her early years, year im- for the framed-up Reichstag fire 
mortalized by Joe Hill in the song,’ whe won his acquittal by his own 
rhe Rebel Girl. defense. (Actually, 'd been work- 

“For some reason™’people who ing in a mnited front with Com- 
interview me or write about me munists im all my defense work, 
‘too often stress the years before so I saw no reason I couldn’t keep 
[ went into the Communist Party”|on doing so as a Communist. And 
‘said Miss Flynn. “But for 21 I have.” 
‘years I've been a Communist:” | 

“Why is that do you think?” she | SHE P: 
was asked. ‘Is it because you breaking 
embody the native American roots ittle OxC 
of the movement—our association! 4!7anging 
‘with Debs, Haywood and others?”, Photos of ' cake : 
“Well. I certainly do that” she | mantel, aking enthusiastic talk ot 
| ‘ : , : their coloring. Another time, she 
Janghed. “But I get a little tired as 4 linsenll fete] 
of the implication that once I went * wetetes Aa aoe Mes Bo — 
into the Communist Party, this: rer cat. |At —e ao nego Ae 
‘was a break with my past activi-| °°" her sister Kathy to enjoy 

; ‘with HWer|/some forgotten clipping 
ishe found in one of her well- 
organized, scrapbooks. 


_ “And what if you hadn't gone 
'into the} Commumist. Party?” I 
asked after she settled down again 


in her chair by the window. 


ELIZABETH GURLEY FLYNN 
beth Gurley Flynn June 13, 1909.” 


’ 


* 

KUSED, as is her way of 
any long discussion by 
ursions, and began re- 
an assortment of little 
blooming cactus on the 


’ 


| “There was no break. It was a 
continuation. I kept on going, 
back to the miners, and the steel- 
workers, and talking about the 
‘same things I had talked of before 


—poverty, discrimination, working, 
nancditions.” | | She thought a second or two, 


* then answered: “I honestly dont 
“WHAT DO YOU think makes| know where else I could have gone 
certam people regard your, going! to exprses the things I have stood 
into the party as some cleavage for in my life except in the Com- 
or break with your past?” she was|™Munist Party. 
| A member of the national com- 
ince 1938, Miss Flynn was 
at the Communist con- 
‘eb. 9-12 last, while she 
Iderson, and on her re- 
elected to the national 


’ 


asked. | 
“I think without always being “ 
aware of it they are people who) ~~~” 
have fallen for the lies of the ae 
capitalist press that the Commu-| “#5 1" 
‘nist Party is an outgrowth of the) '™ wa | 
‘Soviet Union” she said. “To mej °*ecutive committee. | 
‘the party is a product of condi-| She is by now a veteran cam- 


‘tions in the United States. It grew| Painer fqr Communists on the bal- 


iali I acchi in 1939 
the IWW, the Socialist party, to|'™ 1938,| Pete Cacchione in . 
both of which I .belonged. 1941, |when he was elected, and 


It is” 
indigenous to our country. 


1 1943 and °45 when he was re- 
‘really carried on the worthwhile lected, |for Ben Davis when he 
| 'was elected. in 


| 1943, as well as 
‘features of those two movements, 

‘in such things as building the CIO, after Pyoportional Representation 
tor instance. was end « for the purpose of stop- 
“In manv wavs it went ahead ping the Communists, when both 
them. For instance, in the mat-| Cacchio e and Davis were defeat: 
Of course ed for the Council. And in 1942 
ga goal of Miss Flynn herselt polled 50,000 

Congress. 


votes f 
And having got on the ballot 


i 
of 
ter of Negro rights. 
‘they were recognized a 
Socialism in the earlier move- 
ments, but the practical struggle} “ 7 
hile sHe was under sentence and 


> ge .|W 
for full rights for the Negro peo vaiting appeal in the height of 


| 
‘ple did not develop until after,’ | 
Svorld War I. learets were not, the Mc@arthyite scourge in 1954, 


‘in mass industry in any large num-| 45 4 angressional candidate in 
‘bers until after World War I.” the Bropx, Miss eh oy Pye 
It was in 1919, she said,. that cepted her own East Sides bid to 
William Z. Foster, leader in steel|run as P eoples Rights candidate 
organizing and not yet in the! for Ci tsoroagy after her return 
Communist Party, pioneered injfrom Alderson 
making the organization of Negro Her |idea of giving leadership 


, in the| party at this time is to 

workers a rege so of urgency ara Cee Or 
Orie |thing she finds distressing 
above all in this or . a ten- 
dency on the part of sundry per- 
ze » meets to deliver lectures 


iely hypothetical questions, 
oY She had ano beef, 


«of course I believe in the 
right to criticize but it burns me- 
up when I hear someone say we 
‘can do without the Daily Worker - 
unless it’s run to suit them. That 


(Continued ‘on Page 11) 


| 
| LONG BEFORE she herself be- 
came a Communist, said Gurley 
Flynn, she worked closely with 
Communists—for .example, in the 
period. after the Palmer raids, in 
the defense of deportation cases). 
that followed, and in the Sacco 
and Vanzetti case, as well as in 
the Passaic textile strike of 1926. 

“I used to be called a ‘‘non- 
party Bolshevik’,” she recalled with 


a smile. 


